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LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYDRSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger ts. This series has 
been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for 
expensive bindings, as usually have been placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 


in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 


Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 


worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W.H. F. Tenny. 50c. 


Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 
50c. ; 


The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 
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The Two Types of Tea 


There are two distinct types of tea, namely, 
Black Tea and Green Tea. Both are made 
from the same bush and both are equally pure. 
The difference is in the process of manufacture, 
which gives each a different flavour. Black 
Tea after it is plucked is withered, rolled, then 
allowed to oxidize by being exposed to the air 
(which gives Black Tea its dark reddish colour 
when drawn), after which it is ‘fired’ or dried. 
Green Tea is immediately steamed after pluck- 
ing, which prevents oxidization. There are 
delicious blends of “SALADA” in both of 
these types and also a unique blend of Black 
and Green Tea Mixed. All are sold in four 
qualities. 


"SALADA’ 


TrEA. 





SOUNDING BRASS 


by Ethel Mannin 
$2.00 


This vivid novel has been a ‘best-seller’ in both Britain and 
the United States, but, unlike many books of that class, it 
possesses literary and documentary values to back its popular- 
ity. It is the penetrating and pitiless study of a man who 
sets himself the attainment of money, and, through money, of 
power, as the one aim worth striving for. The medium he 
selects is advertising. From his first childish rebellion against 
squalid surroundings, he begins to shape himself for this 
‘eareer’, till by blatantly successful middle-age he has sacri- 
ficed all else—pleasure, art, the happiness of merely ‘living’. 
Incidentally, the book is also a description of the American- 
izing of London business. 


For such a theme the author bas an excellent equipment—a 
cool, detached mind, and a brilliant career of her own in the 
advertising world. 


To introduce so excellent a novel to the Canadian public, and 
to encourage the art of critical reading, we have offered in the 
daily press a prize of $100.00 for the best review of it in one 
hundred words. The competition closed on October 31st, and 
the award and prize-winning review will be published in the 
next issue of THE CANADIAN FORUM. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


by Arthur Ponsonby 
$1.50 


‘There has been no better statement of the case for pacifism.’ 

Mr. Ponsonby denies himself the doubtful advantage of be- 
labouring that much-thumped mule—the ‘Immorality of War’. 
Instead, he attacks war—international war—from the standpoint 
of its crass human and economic stupidity, Of its ‘inevitable- 
ness’ he is bluntly incredulous and believes it to be a matter 
of our self-seeking and uneniightened diplomacy. An interest- 
ing development of this attitude is that, far from condemning 
social ‘war’, he believes this is essential and of the breath of 
life. 


REVOLUTION BY REASON 


by John Strachey 
$2.25 


Mr. Strachey believes in Revolution as one needs must who 
believes it inevitable. To him, revolution is as essential a law 
of Society as growth and death are of biology. Like many 
others to-day, he sees that great forces are striving for expres- 
sion, and the question which he puts before us is whether the 
new ordering of Society allowed to come now while 
things are still flexible and reason can prevail, or whether it 
is to be repressed till the barriers harden and the change can 
only be achieved by contorting and disastrous effort. . 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


P to the moment of going to press, the reports 
U of the proceedings of the Imperial Conference 

have been too meagre to offer much opportun- 
ity for comment. So far everything appears to have 
gone smoothly. Mr. Baldwin struck the right note at 
the outset by his frank acceptance of the salient im- 
perial problem as being ‘how to reconcile the principle 
of self-government in external as well as domestic 
affairs with the necessity for a policy of general 
imperial concern which would commend itself to a 
number of different Governments and Parliaments’. 
And the sincerity of his willingness to tackle that prob- 
lem was as obvious as the magnitude of the problem 
which his simple words revealed. General Hertzog, we 
gather, does not intend to press his nationalist views 
further than is necessary to appease the pride of the 
Afrikanders on the back blocks. Ireland’s representa- 
tive approached the conference in the true tradition 
of his country with an insistence on national sovereign- 
ty that threw South Africa’s claims into the shade; 
but Ireland’s economic welfare is too closely bound up 
with that of Great Britain for her to press such de- 
mands beyond reason, and after a perfunctory cry for 
the moon Mr. Fitzgerald showed a cheerful readiness 
to talk business. As far as Canada is concerned, 
Premier King’s announcement that he was for letting 
evolution play its part in the development of Common- 


wealth relations, rather than attempting new forms of 
organization, was endorsed by the reassuring presence 
of Ernest Lapointe as his sole associate at the council 
table. It thus seems probable that there will be no dis- 
ruptive force at work, and that what imperial reorgan- 
ization results will be only in the nature of a healthy 
enlargement of the overseas Governments’ activities 
and responsibilities, with perhaps an advance towards 
the formal regularization of a Dominion autonomy 
which already exists in fact. 


E imagine that the subject of most attention for 

the conference, next to the question of a united 
foreign policy, will be one on which even less informa- 
tion will be released to the press—and that is the con- 
sideration of the future economic foreign policy of the 
Commonwealth. It was the agreement of Locarno 
which brought the question of the Commonwealth’s 
political foreign relations to a head; and it seems in- 
evitable that the ‘economic Locarno’ which is now in 
process of development on the continent must present 
another problem, equally stiff, to the statesmen of the 
Empire. The recent organization of the European steel 
trust; the pourparlers of German and British indus- 
trialists and financiers in Kent; the manifesto of rep- 
resentative European capitalists in favour of free trade 
within Europe, and its endorsement by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; the first and highly 
successful convention of the Pan European Union; 
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all these events, although the result of forces that have 
been working ever since the signing of the Peace of 
Versailles, have occurred since Germany’s entrance to 
the League and the implementing of the Locarno 
treaties. And they give promise that the ‘economic 
Locarno’ will soon be a matter of fact in Europe. We 
believe that these developments will make not only 
for European peace but also for a quickening of in- 
dustry and a general prosperity which is bound to 
benefit a food-and-raw-material producing country 
such as Canada; but at the same time we realize 
that the prospect of an economic United States of 
Europe which these phenomena foreshadow may raise 
serious questions for Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth as a whole. Is Britain to throw her lot in with 
the Continent economically as well as politically; or 
are there perhaps soon to be two great United States 
surrounded by high tariff walls, and a practically self- 
sufficient British Commonwealth at last with free trade 
within its borders and a tariff fence around them? 


CANADA'S MINISTER TO WASHINGTON 


HERE will be differences of opinion as to the 
T necessity or the advisability of appointing a 

Canadian Minister to Washington, but there 
seems to be general approval of the choice of the Hon. 
Vincent Massey for the post. In this matter Premier 
King has shown shrewd political sense and good 
statesmanship. The selection of Mr. Massey is good 
politics, both national and imperial, because his well- 
known loyalty to British tradition and connection, cul- 
tural as well as political, will serve to calm the fears 
of those people in Britain who might be disposed 
to see in the move a weakening of the imperial ties, 
and will make ridiculous any attempt on the part of 
Canadian opponents to play up the loyalty cry. There 
are, indeed, those whose fear is that Mr. Massey may 
prove to be too much a British and not enough a Cana- 
dian representative. Aside from politics altogether, 
the choice seems to us a happy one. Our first Minister 
to Washington must undertake the exceedingly deli- 
cate task of determining in detail the limits of his 
responsibilities, in a way which cannot be provided for 
in his general instructions. He must interpret Cana- 
dian autonomy both to the White House and to the 
British Embassy. He must define the Canadian status 
in terms which foreign governments can understand 
more easily than through the medium of new insti- 
tutions such as the League of Nations; he must define 
it in terms of the regular diplomatic service. He must 
blaze the trail which his successors, for some time to 
come, will presumably follow. He must set up prece- 
dent and begin tradition. For all these responsibilities 
Mr. Massey is exceptionally well-fitted, by his tem- 
perament, his social qualities, his broad cultural inter- 
ests, his academic and business training, and by his 








understanding of the Canadian and Old Country 
points of view. 


THE CONTROL OF POWER 


N the realm of finance, rumours have recently been 
| circulating in respect to power mergers in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The Shawinigan, Laurentide, 
and Quebec power companies are mentioned in this 
connection, with the suggestion that the St. Maurice 
and Duke Price companies may also be included in 
the trust, and it has also been hinted that eventually 
the Power Corporation, which has subsidiaries in 
northern Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, 
will be absorbed and that this huge merger would then 
control practically all the hydro-electric power in Can- 
ada outside the Province of Ontario. Sir Herbert 
Holt, the president of the Royal Bank, is credited 
with being the individual who is chiefly interested in 
this scheme of amalgamation, and report has it that if 
the deal is consummated, he will be in a position to 
dictate the policy of the organization. Not being in 
the confidence of Sir Herbert Holt, we are unable to 
ascertain if these reports are reliable, or whether, 
supposing Sir Herbert to harbour such ambitions, he is 
likely to succeed in putting them into effect. But there 
can be no doubt that if any individual or group of 
financiers is able to dictate the destinies of one of 
the leading banks in Canada and also the greater 
part of the power industry, they will be in a position 
to control practically everything in Canada worth con- 
trolling. So long as the people of this country are 
willing that such tremendous economic authority 
should rest in private hands, there can be no reason- 
able objection to mergers of this nature, and we have 
no reason to believe that Sir Herbert Holt’s manage- 
ment will be any more opposed to the interest of the 
public than that of any other individual. But we be- 
lieve that before long it will be apparent to our people 
that the control both of power and credit is of such 
vital importance that democracy cannot flourish unless 
they are brought under the direct supervision of the 
State. 


THE WORKER'S WEEK 

Y the establishment of a five-day week for his 
B employees, Henry Ford has created a precedent 

which is at least as significant as his five dollar 
a day minimum wage which startled industrial circles 
some years ago. Critics of Mr. Ford have insinuated 
that he has been compelled to cut down the working 
hours of his staff and to reduce his output because of 
a temporary reduction in the demand for the Ford 
products; but even if this is the case, a reduction of 
hours is greatly to be preferred to the more orthodox 
custom of discharging outright a number of employees 
and working the balance full-time. Particularly is 
this so when the workers are able by putting in a 
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torty hour week to earn a wage that compares very 
favorably with that paid in other industries where 
the hours are much longer. With constantly improved 
technical methods and the use of an increasing per- 
centage of mechanical power per employee, Mr. Ford 
is convinced that the workers of the United States can 
produce in a five day week all the goods that can be 
consumed. It is probable that if the whole of Ameri- 
can industry could be organized to the degree of re- 
lentless efficiency which obtains in the Ford plants, all 
necessary production could be accomplished not merely 
in a five day week but in the four hour day which has 
long been the objective of the Utopian socialist. This 
might largely dispose of the objection which has been 
raised by many humanitarians to the high pressure 
work which is a feature of the modern industrial 
plant. The time element must have a bearing on the 
question of the disgenic effects of work performed at 
great tension. It may be found that work carried out 
at full speed for a few hours (if accompanied by good 
wages and with abundant leisure for recuperation) is 
better for the worker than long hours of labour per- 
formed at a more leisurely pace, leaving little time for 
recreation. 


THE PHONOFILM IN POLITICS 


HE news from London of the production of 
Phonofilms for the first time as part of the 


programme of a commercial theatre marks the 
opening of a new era in the art of the movies. A good 
many attempts to produce ‘talking pictures’ have been 
made in the past, with painful results, but now at last 
we have one that is sufficiently near perfection to 
make its future development assured of a place in 


our entertainments. In this latest invention, the 
sound of the speaker’s voice is recorded on the same 
film as the pictures, and issues with perfect synchroni- 
zation through a loud speaker as the film is unrolled. 
The London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, after listening to and observing some records 
of variety artists, assures us that ‘the addition of the 
voice without any other loss of reality than is inevit- 
able with a loud speaker added wonderfully to the 
interest of the film, and provided an entirely new sen- 
sation. The synchronization was exact, and the illu- 
sion of reality was such that in watching Mr. Billy 
Merson; for instance, one took the voice for granted 
as coming from the mouth of the moving image’. 
The Guardian’s correspondent also calls our attention 
to the fact that the Conservative Party has bought 
the exclusive political rights to the invention, and 
states that it is their intention to have records made 
of all the prominent Tory politicians. As he puts 
it: ‘from the politician’s=point of view there is the 
advantage that he can multiply his personality in- 
definitely without any trouble to himself, and he can 


also appear before the electors in a form in which he 
is protected from heckling and disturbance’. 


HIS opens up a wide field of speculation as to 

the future developments of political warfare. It 
seems to us that the Tory Party in Britain has stolen 
a march on its rivals that will give it an enormous 
advantage at election times, and we are surprised that 
Mr. Lloyd George should have let such a golden op- 
portunity get by him when he might have laid out 
some of his much discussed war fund so profitably. 
For the introduction of the Phonofilm will prove, if 
we are not much mistaken, as important an innovation 
in party warfare as the invention of poison gas proved 
to be in the national variety, and the possession of its 
political rights might have gone far to better the 
present parlous plight of the Liberal Party. In this 
progressive age of ours, once an invention of this 
kind reaches the stage where it is a money-making 
commodity it is invariably developed with astonishing 
speed, and it is not at all unlikely that by the time 
the next election campaign is on in Britain, the Phono- 
film will have become sufficiently ubiquitous to play 
an important part in the battle. Certainly its pos- 
session, if properly exploited, will give the Conser- 
vatives an extraordinary weapon. At all the Little 
Muggletons and Eatanswills of England, the Liberals 


_and Labourites will still have to be contented at their 


political meetings with the oratory of the corner 
cheese merchant or the local Mr. Pott, with an occa- 
sional exhortation from the aspiring member. But the 
fortunate attendants at the Tory meetings will nightly 
be refreshed by the witticisms of Mr. Churchill; and 
their trusted Mr. Baldwin will be able to appeal to 
their English spirit in a series of carefully prepared 
monologues, couched in his most persuasive strain, 
speaking from an appropriate background of Berk- 
shire pigs or model workshops as the case may de- 
mand and pointing his arguments with his well-tried 
pipe. Which of our Canadian political parties is going 
to secure this heaven-sent instrument for propaganda? 
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CANADA'S WAR PICTURES 


HE exhibition of the Canadian War Records at 
T the Art Gallery of Toronto has re-awakened an 
interest in this most remarkable of collections 
of which Canada is the possessor. These pictures were 
last seen in Toronto at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion in 1921. Since that time they have been resting 
peacefully in the cellars of the National Gallery at 
Ottawa awaiting the time when national responsibility 
and the necessary funds move them to their pre- 
ordained memorial home. 

When Beaverbrook conceived the plan to form a 
pictorial record of the war he had good counsel, and, 
in addition to those popularly accepted painters who 
could be relied upon to preserve the best traditions of 
the academic mould and consequently the faithful ob- 
servance of pageantry and glorification of war, he also 
engaged the services of young war-experienced modern 
artists who had seen service at first hand and l:ad 
little use for glory. These latter were keener observers 
and their realism was not merely an observation of 
outward appearance; it was a compound of ind'vidual 
emotions, of deep searching, a willingness to throw 
over the tradition of the commonly accepted idea of 
warfare. Flashing sabres and accoutrements, broken 
gun-carriages and riderless horses and clouds of black 
smoke, the old well-favoured symbols of war, are re- 
placed by churned up earth, ruined trees, and shattered 
viliages. Aeroplanes, tanks, submarines, battleships, 
ar.d howitzers—all are new pictorial elements added 
to the classical category of things paintable ly the 
modern war artist; and he seizes them eagerly as 
teing vividly expressive, aiding him to break through 
the weary tradition of the miles of tiresome battle 
pictures one sees in France of the Napoleonic wars. 

Whatever these pictures may be as art, they form a 
reproachtul array of ugly distorted shapes—but 
strangely conceived as they are, they do drive home 
the fact that this great war was not a glory-getting, 
come-on-boys, sort of a struggle, but a very filthy 
mess, a tangle of garbage-like residue, tortured earth, 
and pitiful heroic victims. 

On the other hand, very few of the British artists, 
seemingly, saw the war except as a record of pagean- 
try and picturesque display, of material, objective 
things painted without fervour as so much daily studio 
practice. 

The pictures that stick out above the others, are 
the ‘Halifax Harbour’, by Gilman (who came over to 
paint a city shattered by explosion, but found a har- 
bour bathed in colour of strange beauty) ; Paul Nash’s 
‘Void—a dynamic tangle of the aftermath of war; 
and,Varley’s ‘For What’—an eerie, saddened world of 
vain illusions. These are typical of whatever of 
beauty, wisdom, and truth there was in the war. Jack- 
son’s landscapes of war’s shifting background are epic 


yet strangely moving in colour quality. Gunner 
Robert’s ‘Gas Attack’ and Wyndham Lewis’s ‘Gun 
Pit’—which formed a storm centre when they were 
last here on exhibition—are still remarkable. They 
look across the gallery at the Richard Jack records and 
reproach this excellent painter for not being more 
powerfully moved when he had the chance. 

There is one artist’s work missing which we would 
like to have seen again—the drawings by Kennington. 
His were real graphic records. Many an artist went 
into the war to paint realistic outward appearing things 
and came out of it with a bitter resentment at destruc- 
tion. The promoters of the records have been wise to 
encourage them and to keep their work, and it may be 
that these works which appear so strange to us now 
will be the real links that carry on a clear vision of our 
age to the future. 

But perhaps the French (who have keen percep- 
tion of aesthetic values), are wiser than we are. They 
did not record the war in pictures. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE P.A.T.A. 


N the western world where our commonly accepted 
| standards of value are all monetary, any thing 

which affects the purchasing power of the general 
public is obviously of great importance to the com- 
munity. The striking feature of our present civiliza- 
tion, and this holds good particularly on the North 
American continent, is the ability on the part of the 
great mass of the people to acquire goods and ser- 
vices to a degree greatly in excess of that of any other 
community at any stage in the world’s history. Any 
governmental or industrial system is judged primarily 
on this count, namely its ability to ‘deliver the goods’ 
to the public. The Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation is at present attempting to inaugurate a new 
system of distribution for drugs and toilet articles, 
and the ultimate success or failure of the principle 
involved is a matter of some moment to the con- 
sumer in Canada. 

The P.A.T.A. which comprises one hundred and 
fifty-seven manufacturers, practically all the whole- 
salers, and about ninety per cent. of the retail drug 
trade in Canada, is attempting to stabilize prices of 
proprietary medicines and to prevent the sale of its 
listed articles at any figure below the standardized 
price. Certain of the chain-drug-stores and depart- 
mental stores are opposed to this plan as. their busi- 
nesses have been largely built up by a policy of selling 
these goods at reduced prices. At present honours are 
easy as between the two interests. The P.A.T.A. won 
an initial victory when it forced the cut-rate firms to 
comply with the price lists of the association under 
penalty of having their sourses of supply cut off; but, 
following this, applications were received by the Fed- 
eral Government requesting a public investigation into 
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tne operations gf the association, accompanied by 
petitions protesting against the increased price of 
drugs. The Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act, Mr. F. A. McGregor, was instructed to conduct 
an enquiry which he carried out with the assistance 
of Dr. W. A. MacKintosh, Professor of Economics 
at Queen’s University, and an interim report has re- 
cently been published by the Department of Labour 
which contains the evidence and the findings of the 
Registrar. 

Much credit is due to Mr. McGregor and Mr. 
MacKintosh for the excellent way in which the en- 
quiry was handled, and the report is everything that 
a blue book should be, concise and well reasoned, 
scrupulously fair in the presentation of both sides of 
the case, and containing, in addition to all the facts in 
connection with the operation of the P.A.T.A., a brief 
summary of modern developments in distribution, par- 
ticularly such aspects as had a direct bearing on the 
inquiry. 

It is clear from the investigation that the manu- 
facturers are not so much in favour of price-fixing 
as the wholesalers and those sections of the retail 
trade which suffer from the competition of the chain 
and departmental stores. Not only are prices to be 


crystallized under the P.A.T.A. scheme, but a fixed 


margin of 16 2/3 per cent. is to be allowed the whole- 
saler and 33 1/3 per cent. to the retailer on all trans- 
actions, which means that on each purchase of $1.00, 
fifty cents goes to the manufacturer and another fifty 
cents in the above proportions to the wholesaler and 
retailer. In the past the chain-stores have eliminated 
the wholesaler and bought direct from the manufac- 
turer, and one firm, the Tamblyn Drug Co., has an- 
nounced that it is able to make a profit on a 26 per 
cent. margin; but if the P.A.T.A. is successful, these 
large organizations which are able by mass mer- 
chandising to effect a saving of 25 per cent. will not 
be permitted to pass on the saving to the public. An 
illustration of this is found in the marketing of Eno 
Fruit Salts, which are listed at $1.00 per large bottle 
and which have been sold by the Tamblyn stores for 
sixty-nine cents, a reduction of thirty-one cents from 
the P.A.T.A. price. In some instances the individual 
druggist, buying in small lots, is obliged to pay the 
wholesaler eighty-eight cents for this bottle, and is 
therefore quite unable to compete with the large chain- 
store organization. 

A striking feature of the report is the contrast 
made between distribution costs of the past and those 
of to-day. It is estimated that in 1850 about 80 per 
cent. of the purchase price of merchandise went to the 
producer and only 20 per cent. in distribution costs ; 
at the present time (if manufacturers’ advertising is 
taken into consideration, and all advertising comes 
properly under the heading of distribution cost) the 


expense of distribution swallows considerably more 
than 50 per cent. of the dollar of the consumer. 
This does not mean that the retailer is guilty of ex- 
torting exorbitant profits from the purchaser, but 
merely that the whole system of distribution as com- 
pared with modern standards of production is exceed- 
ingly wasteful and inefficient. One feature of this is 
the excessive number of retail establishments, there 
being in the cities of Montreal and Toronto approxi- 
mately one retail store for each thirteen families. For 
the consumer at least, this must be considered an un- 
lucky number. This over-supply of retail facilities 
has a progressive tendency, and whereas in 1908 Can- 
ada had one drug store for every 3,297 people, in 
1925 there was one for every 2,624. 

Under present conditions the small, struggling re- 
tailer is entitled to a great deal of sympathy, but it 
may be doubted whether in the long run the P.A.T.A. 
would prove to be of any great benefit to the average 
druggist. For one thing, a universal increase in prices 
is likely to accelerate the increase in drug stores, and 
the time would shortly arrive when even if the drug- 
gist were assured of his 33 1/3 per cent. margin, he 
would not receive sufficient business to make a living. 
On the other hand the druggists have an effective 
argument when they point out that in many other lines 
of business price fixing is the rule and is carried on 
without governmental interference. The automobile 
dealer, the tobacconist, and the book store all adhere 
strictly to the fixed price, and there is no doubt that 
if any retailer in many of these lines attempted to cut 
prices he would experience some difficulty in obtaining 
any further supplies. In the case of many other of 
the necessities of life, such as bread, milk, and other 
food stuffs, where there is no official fixation of 
prices, there is a tacit understanding that a definite 
standard price shall prevail. 

In spite of the precedents which have been estab- 
lished in other branches of the retail trade, we believe 
that it will be regrettable if the P.A.T.A. should be- 
come a permanent feature of the retail trade of Can- 
ada. There can be little doubt that if the association 
succeeds, the principle will be extended to other sec- 
tions of the retail trade, and that in all probability the 
grocery trade will be the next to follow along this 
path. Now, in the first place, stabilization of prices, in 
a nominally competitive system, must have the effect 
of promoting slackness and inefficiency, and will dis- 
courage any attempts to reduce the costs of distribu- 
tion. Also, although the alleged cbjective of this move- 
ment is the stabilization of prices, it is obviously an 
attempt to stabilize them at a higher level than the 
average now in existence, and if it should become effec- 
tive in the whole of the retail trade, it would mean that 
the purchasing power of the public would be reduced 
by some 10 per cent. We are therefore in sympathy 
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with the conclusion of the Registrar—‘it is submitted 
that the evidence presented in this report is sufficient 
to show that the Proprietary Articles Trade Associa- 
tion has operated and is likely to operate to the detri- 
ment of or against the interest of the Public’. And 
in our opinion, it would operate to the detriment of 
our manufacturers as well. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS IN ONTARIO 
BY W. F. MACLEAN 


T the request of THE CANADIAN Forum I here- 
A with express my views on the coming elec- 
tions in Ontario. Some of the views aforesaid 
having been included in a letter I wrote to the Toronto 
Telegram on October 19th, let me quote a few 
sentences :— 

‘Mr. Ferguson is for government control of the 
sale of liquor in Ontario. Why should he take this 
stand when he might go further and fare better? If 
he means government control, it should include both 
the manufacture andthe distribution of strong drink 
—and let this for the moment include whiskey and 
regular beer which differ only in the content of alcohol. 
The worst feature of alcoholic intemperance to-day 
is the profiteering of private interests, as individuals 
or shareholders, retailers, and distillers, who have 
been the real backbone of intemperance all the world 
over. The greed for gain out of handling the liquor 
traffic has grown until it becomes a national menace 
everywhere. You see it in one form in the retailer 
(hotel man or spirit seller) who in sixty cases out of 
a hundred pursues his patron till he gets his last dol- 
lar... . Or in the case of the distillers of Ontario, 
now lined up in wealthy families, five or more in 
number, who are the Princes of the bootleggers in 
Canada. In either case they follow up the victim to 
the last. And the distiller as a bootlegger (and that 
is his main business now) is the greatest law-breaker 
we have in Canada and the biggest profiteer out of 
cold-blooded fraud and evasion of the revenue and 
prohibition laws we have on our statute books, provin- 
cial or Federal. 

‘If we are to have governmeni control (but let it 
be first sanctioned by parliament and legislature) let 
it begin by taking over say one distillery and two 
breweries, sufficient to supply Ontario; and also take 
over the retail distribution of these products by public- 
named men, well paid, in proper shops, to sell the 
stuff but not to profit out of it. Then put a high 
excise tax on the business to be paid by the consumers, 
this tax to go to public charities, to the relief of the 
families of drinkers, or to some other useful purpose.’ 

As to the other equally important issues of to-day, 
I must say first that Ontario as a province and Canada 
as a State should take over as public owned proposi- 
tions the power and canal privileges of the Georgian 


Bay Ship Canal on the Ottawa (a charter for which 
was granted years ago to an English company and is 
now said to be controlled by Sir Clifford Sifton), fair 
value to be paid to the owners for such surrender. 
Also the water powers still left on the Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence should go to the Ontario Hydro Com- 
mission of the late Sir Adam Beck. 

Secondly, I believe that Ontario should sell her 
railway in northern Ontario, which opened up our 
silver and gold mines, to the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, on an agreement under which the C.N.R. would 
assume all the capital commitments and undertake to 
build any new extensions the Government could fairly 
ask for in necessary mining development. I believe 
Sir Henry Thornton is willing to do this. He is now 
doing it in Quebec for the Rouyn copper and gold 
field. This would release a commitment of thirty 
millions, and a new commitment to the same amount 
ought to take its place for the development of the 
water powers just mentioned on the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa. 

Thirdly, the present successful banking experiment 
of the Province of Ontario Savings Office should be 
advanced by taking out for it a bank charter under 
the Canadian Bank Act, giving power to re-discount 
for our public banks out of its deposits. It has. twenty 
millions now in deposits: if it restored the interest 
(reduced by Mr. Ferguson on succeeding Mr. Drury) 
to 4 per cent., it could soon have a hundred millions on 
deposit all the time—the greatest source of strength 
any province ever had. The Provincial Bank would 
thus become one of the greatest public-owned banks 
in the world, and could re-discount for the banks at 
less than 5 per cent., make money, and take little risk. 
The banks could let the money out to the public at 
less than 6 per cent. and make money also. 

To sum up: the electors will want to know not 
only what Mr. Ferguson is to do with the drink 
trafic but what he proposes to do about public owner- 
ship of the drink; what he proposes to do about the 
water powers, the canal powers, the provincial rail- 
ways, and the provincial savings bank? Mr. Fer- 
guson’s opponents say the redistribution of the con- 
stituencies and the denial of any kind of electoral 
reform such as proportional representation have intro- 
duced the use of loaded dice into the game; but the 
game has only begun. If the churches and the tem- 
perance voters line up with the Liberals and the Con- 
servatives who are dry, Mr. Ferguson may go the 
same road taken by Arthur Meighen. Is W. F. 
Nickle, then, to be the new Moses for Ontario? 
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Business Manager promptiy of any change in their 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE GENERAL STRIKE 
BY SCOTT NEARING 
The British industrial conflict as seen through the eyes of an American radical. 


dent Pugh asserted at the Bournemouth Con- 

ference of the Trades Union Congress, ‘the 
most important development in our history since the 
Congress was founded in 1868’, its lessons are of vital 
concern to the Labour Movement wherever British 
Labour is looked to for a lead. American unions have 
been built, in large part, on the British model. Pre- 
sumably British experience is still of great moment in 
determining their policies. 

Economic pressure brought the British general 
strike. The strike did not come because the workers 
or their leaders wanted it. It came because the work- 
ers have been feeling a constantly increasing adverse 
economic pressure since 1921, with no indication of 
a let-up. With them it was a case of fight or starve. 
They chose to fight. 

Workers learned that their real power lay in their 
solidarity. Only about 40 per cent. of the British 
workers are organized in trade unions. The general 
strike involved about half of these union members, 
so that it was a partial and not a general strike. But, 


G een Pe that the general strike was, as Presi- 


despite its partial character and its extreme brevity, 
it taught the workers that they could paralyze the 
essential industries of the country and thus have the 


whole nation at their mercy. In the long run, they 
could enforce their demands by direct economic 
action. 

The rank and file of workers stood solid during the 
strike. There were a few losses from the ranks. The 
workers were fighting the cause of the miners—the 
cause of all British Labour. The strike was undoubt- 
edly stronger when it was called off on May 12th 
than it was when it began on May 3rd. 

The masses, when they went on strike, only wanted 
a lead. They were ready to carry on. They needed 
direction. The tragedy of the strike was the failure 
of the General Council to meet this need. 

The general strike was a class fight. Most strikes 
are struggles of one group of workers to raise their 
own standard of living or to hold it up against a 
threat of reduction. The workers who went on strike 
May 3rd did so to protect the miners. The strike was 
fought throughout as a class fight—the workers as a 
class against the bosses and the Government. The 
increase of class consciousness during the strike was 
noted by many observers. And it occurred on both 
sides. : 

British workers, during the general strike, proved 
their capacity for building locai organizations. When 
the strike began, withthe exception of the Trades 
Councils, there was no local machinery that could 
function in a crisis. The rapidity: with which such 


local organizations were built up during the first few 
days of May is evidence of the capacity for local 
labour self-direction. Success was not universal, but 
in many districts workers stepped to the front who 
were competent to handle the complex problems of 
general-strike administration. After the first three 
or four days the local organizations were being linked 
up with others in the same area. Thus an alternative 
machinery of government was being constructed. 
This was particularly true in mining and other well 
organized districts. 

The British workers learned the fallibility of lead- 
ers far removed from the rank and file. The men and 
women who were responsible for the central direction 
of the strike were most of them years removed from 
any form of physical hardship. They not only did 
not feel the economic pressure to which the masses 
of the workers were subject, but they had moved so 
far away from it that they had their primary contacts, 
not with the masses at all, but with the Tory directors 
of British public life. As members of Parliament and 
as negotiators and members of public boards, their 
daily contacts were with the bosses and their stand- 
ards, not with the workers. When the time came for 
action, therefore, Thomas and MacDonald acted with 
the Baldwin Ministry rather than with the rank and 
file. 

The workers learned not to ‘play cricket’ with land- 
lords and bosses. The members of the General Coun- 
cil believed that they had promises from both Samuel 
and Baldwin. Practically, however, as soon as the 
general strike was called off these assurances were 
thrust aside, and Baldwin presented his own terms of 
settlement, which were essentially the terms of the 
coal owners. On a larger scale, the Ministers of State 
played according to the rules of the game until the 
game began to go against them. Then they evoked 
the Emergency Powers Act and thus changed the 
rules. The workers were playing under the rules of 
a bourgeois parliamentary government. When the 
bourgeoisie found its position canned threatened, it 
installed a dictatorship. 

The British Government became a strike-breaking 
machine. Baldwin issued official calls for strike- 
breakers, guaranteed them against loss, and went so 
far as to use the army and navy for the carrying on 
of essential services. This was done, of course, in 
the interests of law and order, but it was the law that 
enabled landlords to collect rents, and the order that 
legalized the exploitation of workers by bosses. 

The British workers learned that a general strike 
is a revolutionary act. Their leaders denied this, but 
the spokesmen of the Government insisted upon it, 
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and events proved its truth. From start to finish the 
general strike was an issue, not between the bosses 
and the workers, but between the Trades Unions and 
the Government. 

Preparations should be made in advance to take 
advantage of the political crisis which a general strike 
is likely to precipitate. Since a general strike, fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, is a revolutionary act, 
it is one step in a series of developments that may 
ead from the capitalist state to the workers’ state. 

The general strike smashed the idea of constitu- 
tional and evolutionary development in Great Britain. 
British labour leaders, in the political and the indus- 
trial fields, have insisted that the institutions of Britain 
were proof against the revolutionary action and the 
dictatorship which have played so large a role in other 


capitalist empires during the past decade. The general 
strike was economic direct action. The Government 
met it with a political and economic dictatorship. 

International aid came at once to the British strik- 
ers. Boycotts were declared; embargoes were estab- 
lished; funds were collected. The Labour Movement 
of the whole world responded. It was not a British 
issue, but an issue of the exploiters against the ex- 
ploited. Internationally as well as nationally the ex- 
ploited stood together. 

The general strike was an experiment in Britain. 
For a starter it worked remarkably well. It will be 
repeated, of course, when the need arises. There are 
millions of British workers who say, referring to the 
strike: ‘Yes, we have done it once, and we can do it 


again !’ 


LABOUR CO-OPERATION ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
BY H. M. CASSIDY 


One accepts the idea or rejects it in accord 

with dictates of taste. But it is true that many 
employers revile workers for their alleged inefficiency 
in industry; and that workers counter with the charge 
that their masters oppress and exploit them with long 
hours, irregular employment, and low wages. So run 
two well-known and widely believed, if antithetical, 
explanations of our industrial ills. More detached 
observers recognize the facts of which complaint is 
made; but lay the blame not so much upon the per- 
versity of one class or the other as upon the business 
organization of industry. Admittedly the business 
system fails as a rule to impress wage-earners with 
the virtues of high productivity ; and too often it does 
not provide them with the material elements of the 
good life. 

The latest of a series of devices to strengthen these 
weak points in our industrial system is the plan of 
Union-Management co-operation. It is an arrange- 
ment whereby an employer and his workers, the latter 
through their trade unions, co-operate to advance the 
prosperity of a common industrial enterprise in the 
expectation of mutual benefits. To arouse the interest 
and enlist fully the activities of employees in the busi- 
ness of production is one major purpose of the plan; 
while another is to provide them with larger returns 
from their jobs in the way of good wages, steady 
employment, satisfactory working conditions, and the 
like. 

For Canadians the plan should have a particular 
interest because the Canadian National Railway is the 
scene of one of the leading experiments in Union- 
Management co-operation. Originated by the railway- 
shop unions affiliated with the American Federation 


T HERE may or may not be a ‘Class Struggle’. 


of Labour, and first employed on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1923, the plan has spread, largely at 
the instance of the unions, to three other railroads. It 
was introduced in the Maintenance of Equipment de- 
partment of the Canadian National early in 1925, and 


is now in effect at the more important repair shops 
and roundhouses of the system. It is with the indus- 
trial and social significance of co-operation in general 
and of the Canadian National experiment in particu- 
lar that this article is concerned. 

Let us review first a few outstanding facts regard- 
ing the organization of the scheme and its history on 
the Canadian National. The administrative machin- 
ery consists of joint committees representative of 
management and men, which are established at all 
major repair shops and roundhouses, and a central 
joint committee whose jurisdiction is the whole rail- 
way system. The business of the shop committees is 
to discuss and plan ways and means of furthering 
output, improving quality of work, lessening waste, 
and improving working conditions. Suggestions along 
these lines come from shop workers, and from mem- 
bers of the managerial staff. The central committee 
deals with matters of more than local application and 
with co-operative policy in general. 

Since the co-operative plan came into effect Cana- 
dian National shop committees have received several 
thousands of suggestions, fully 75 per cent. of them 
from the shop workers. The pertinence of most of 
these proposals is indicated by the high proportion, 80 
per cent. or more on the average, which have been 
approved. As a result shop reforms have been num- 
erous. Tool supplies have been improved, material 
shortages corrected, machines repaired, organization 
methods perfected, and work facilities made generally 
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more serviceable. Most of the improvements have 
been of a minor sort, in accordance with the nature of 
the men’s suggestions. For their proposals arise out 
of their intimate association with work details, an as- 
sociation so close that they detect many causes of 
inefficiency that go unnoticed by foremen. Minor as 
these matters are when considered one by one, their 
cumulative influence upon productivity is considerable. 

Thanks to reforms arising out of suggestions and 
to the increased interest in work displayed by the men, 
efficiency has increased noticeably in many of the 
shops. Output per man-hour has grown larger, waste 
in consumption of materials, supplies, power, and 
other items has decreased, tool breakage and loss has 
become smaller, and delays have been lessened. Loco- 
motive engineers and road foremen of engines have 
commented on the higher quality of repair and main- 
tenance work turned out of the shops. Although data 
is not available for expressing the extent of this im- 
provement statistically, there is no doubt but that the 
co-operative plan has already reduced maintenance of 
equipment expenses on the Canadian National by 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In return for their co-operative services the men 
have not gone unrewarded. So far the most notable 
benefit they have received consists of steadier em- 
ployment. The railroad has endeavoured to stabilize 
maintenance of equipment operations, which in the 
past have been chronically irregular, by providing the 
shops with jobs of remodelling and rebuilding rolling 
stock during dull repair periods, spreading out repair 
and maintenance work as evenly as possible over the 
year, and utilizing home shops more fully for the 
manufacture of equipment parts and accessories. 
Already this programme has met with considerable 
success. The men have also gained better working con- 
ditions. Shops and grounds have been cleaned up, ad- 
ditional drinking water and toilet facilities provided 
and a dozen and one other improvements made. 
Grievances (complaints made by the men about unfair 
treatment by supervisors, managerial violation of 
working rules, and the like) have decreased by 75 
per cent. or more in many shops, and those that have 
arisen have received more prompt and sympathetic 
settlement. As yet the men have received no money 
benefits except in greater yearly incomes incidental 
to steadier employment. But the Canadian National 
management has definitely committed itself to the 
principle of ‘sharing the gains of co-operation’, and 
joint committees have been at work for some time 
on the problem of measuring the gains, or the co- 
operative savings, that a basis may be provided for 
a gain-sharing plan. Thus it is fairly certain that in 
the near future the men will receive money based upon 
the usefulness of their co-operative services; or, if 
this is not possible, an out-and-out advance in wages. 

In less tangible ways co-operation has also been of 


advantage to the shopmen. It has improved some- 
what their industrial status. For it accords them a 
share in the solution of problems of management. 
Their representatives sit about the council table with 
foremen and superintendents and deal with matters 
of production policy. Individually they participate in 
policy making and administration by advancing sug- 
gestions and having their suggestions sympathetically 
considered by joint committees. Thus the employee 
in a co-operative shop becomes rather more than a 
wage labourer. He is also, in some degree, a consulting 
manager, and his new position gives him an added 
sense of dignity. Further, co-operation has done 
something to make his work a more agreeable part 
of the shopman’s life. ‘His job’,;says Mr. Horace 
Kallen of the industrial wage-earner, ‘is the condition 
of his earning a living, but it is not the matter of which 
he builds his life....It bores him.’ Thanks to the 
material incentives of co-operation and the improve- 
ment in his work status, the boredom of work has, 
for the co-operative worker, been considerably lessen- 
ed. Insofar as co-operation makes his job appear 
more worth-while, gives him freer scope for his in- 
genuity, and affords recognition for his achievement, 
it gives the shopman a new outlet for his ‘instinct of 
workmanship’ and encourages him to take a new in- 
terest in his daily task. 

So far so good. The reader may have gained the 
impression that co-operation has made of the Can- 
adian National shops an industrial paradise. Far from 
it. There has been no doubling or tripling of output 
overnight. Workmanship has not suddenly become 
perfect. Expense reductions have not been such as 
to clear up the railway’s annual deficit. Work has 
not become an undiluted joy and delight to the shop- 
men, nor have they enjoyed an unprecedented advance 
in material welfare. The co-operative plan is still on 
trial. Its virtues have not yet been proven beyond 
peradventure. All of the men are not enthusiastic- 
ally in favour of it, nor all of the shop foremen and 
supervisors. At some shops the plan is not working 
nearly as well as it might, largely because of friction 
between officials and union representatives. 

Nevertheless both the management of the railroad 
and the great majority of the shopmen are satisfied 
with the progress thus far achieved, and are well 
content to carry on with the plan. ‘We are definitely 
and irrevocably committed to the principle of co-op- 
eration with our employees’, said Sir Henry Thornton 
recently, ‘....and we have an abiding faith in its ad- 
vantage to both the railway and its vast army of em- 
ployees.’ Similar expressions of faith in the plan, 
accompanied by statements that it is not a device for 
‘speeding up’ the men or making them work harder, 
have come from every recent convention of the shop- 
mens’ unions. 

What then of the significance of Union-Manage- 
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ment co-operation? This lies in the fact that it grap- 
ples with some of the most pressing problems of in- 
dustry in realistic fashion. We have seen how, on the 
Canadian National, it has stimulated the efficiency of 
the workers and advanced their welfare. Because 
of its firm foundation upon existing economic fact 
and its realistic methods, the plan has good chances 
of spreading widely over the field of industry and be- 
coming an institution of some permanence. 

The realistic approach of the co-operative plan is 
apparent in two main facts—first, that it is essentially 
a bargaining arrangement ; and second, that it is based 
upon recognition of existing trade unions by the em- 
ployer and that it uses trade union machinery for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Let us look for a moment at the bargaining charac- 
teristic. From a marketing point of view the co-oper- 
ative plan is merely an arrangement whereby the shop- 
men, acting collectively, sell to the railroad an un- 
usually good grade of labour services in return for 
steadier employment, better working conditions, the 
promise of higher wages, and the like. This goes a 
step beyond ordinary ‘collective bargaining’. For in 


the latter process trade unions make no compact re- 
garding the quality of labour their members will put 


into their jobs. On the Canadian National and the 
other co-operative railroads wages, hours and working 
rules are fixed, as usual, by collective agreement. The 
co-operative plan is something additional, an extra 
bargaining device for a particular purpose. Such an 
arrangement presupposes frank realization, by both 
parties to the bargain, that there are good reasons, 
rooted in the industrial and business system, why the 
efficiency of the industrial worker is typically much less 
than it might be. It requires also mutual recognition 
of the fact that the immediate interests of workers and 
employers over terms of employment and industrial 
efficiency often conflict, although their ultimate in- 
terests in high productivity may coincide. And it 
must take it for granted that the wage system and 
the business system are economic institutions that 
will last for some time, whether we like the prospect 
or not. Within the limits of these facts the co-opera- 
tive plan has been worked out. Through extending 
the scope of collective bargaining, which is very defin- 
itely a ‘business’ device, it appears to have achieved 
some success in reconciling the immediate and the 
ultimate industrial interests of worker and employer. 

Its recognition of trade unionism as an institution 
that may be used to further industrial efficiency is 
another illustration of the realism of the plan. ‘Labor 
unions are here’, Sir Henry Thornton has said, ‘and 
they are here to stay. There is no way in which they 
can be eliminated’. Many employers, unaware of 
these facts or unwilling to face them, have refused 
all dealings with trade unions, an attitude which has 


been a fruitful cause of industrial conflict. Happily 
the railroads which have embraced co-operation have 
avoided this error. Indeed, they have gone beyond 
the stage ot ordinary ‘union recognition’ (which often 
means little more than armed truce), and have ac- 
cepted the unions as ‘helpful, necessary and construc- 
tive in the conduct of the railway industry’. Under 
the co-operative plan, union officials represent em- 
ployees on the joint committees. The men’s interest 
in co-operation is sustained in large part through de- 
bates and reports at union lodge meetings. There too 
the workers advance production suggestions for dis- 
cussion. Thus the union lodge becomes, in one as- 
pect, a technical society for the study of work prob- 
lems. In short, the trade union assumes ‘a construc- 
tive as well as a protective function in industry’. For 
this reason the co-operative plan, at least for use in 
industries where workers are wholly or partly or- 
ganized, is built upon firmer foundations than other 
incentive devices such as profit-sharing and bonus 
schemes, which not only ignore unionism but have 
often been used to fight it and have thus incurred 
the enmity of organized workers. 

In this realism of the co-operative plan lies its 
chief hope for the future. It has concerned itself 
with immediate preblems and it has used methods 
that are well understood in industry—collective bar- 
gaining, trade-union representation of the workers, 
suggestion systems, and material incentives. It has 
not hampered itself with Utopian expectations of 
sweeping and sudden reform, nor has it flirted with 
fantastic methods of the social revolution sort. So 
far it has not become a doctrinaire cult. It is a policy 
rather than a plan. If it retains this characteristic 
of pragmatic expediency it will have a capacity for 
meeting changing circumstances and unexpected prob- 
lems that may well be its salvation. And since it is 
prepared to move step by step rather than in great 
leaps, it is more liable to make a real contribution to 
economic reform than many schemes of a more am- 
bitious sort. 

Finally, what of the particular significance of the 
Canadian National experiments? In the first place, 
co-operation appears to have better chances of success 
on the Canadian National than on the other railroads 
where it is at present in operation. For on privately 
controlled roads stockholders exercise a constant pres- 
sure upon managements to show good dividends. 
Thus managements are forced to be very careful of 
expenditures, and particularly of wage expenditures. 
In consequence they may often find it difficult to pro- 
vide money incentives adequate to maintain the con- 
tinued interest of employees in the co-operative plan. 
The Canadian National management, on the other 
hand, is not subjected to this ‘dividend pressure’; and 
this is probably one reason why they have already 
shown a disposition to be more considerate than other 
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managements of employee claims for co-operative 
money payments. 

Further, it is highly significant that the problems 
mentioned above are receiving intelligent attention 
on a publicly owned and operated enterprise. In state 
ownership and control of industry there is a reason- 
able guarantee that it will be used primarily for public 
service, not for private advantage. But nationaliza- 
tion alone affords no sure promise of increasing in- 
dustrial efficiency, or of advancing employee welfare. 
And since it is desirable that industry function effec- 


tively and sell its products or services cheaply, and 
that it assumes obligations towards those it employs 
as well as those it serves, these problems are of gen- 
eral concern. The co-operative plan, as we have 
seen, contributes something to their solution. Thus 
on the Canadian National there has been taken a 
second step towards securing effective control and 
operation. of the railroad in the public interest. Can- 
ada’s national railway has become a laboratory of 
industrial and social experiment in more ways than 
one. 


SECTIONALISM AND A NATIONAL POLICY 
BY E. J. SOULSBY 


issue, looked more or less hopefully, if not in 

definite prophecy, for some such government 
as the election has given us; a Liberal government 
‘deriving its stability from the buttresses of the farmer 
and labour groups’. A somewhat humdrum prospect, 
quoth THE CANADIAN Forum, but one offering ‘the 
certainty of a stable government with a policy more 
truly national than we have seen for many a long 


, 


day’. 


Tis CANADIAN FORUM, in its pre-election 


When THE CaNnapDIAN Forum speaks of stable 
government one supposes that it refers to the thing all 
sensible people desire, namely, a government secure 
enough to get through a full programme of useful 
work, yet not deriving its strength from the pre- 


dominance of a narrow range of interests. If a truly 
national policy is a possibility at all, only a govern- 
ment of this kind can be hoped to frame it. 

But is it a possibility? ‘A National Policy’ is a 
phrase so much more convenient to use than easy to 
define that one doubts if it represents anything more 
than an unattainable ideal. A policy calculated to be 
of benefit to Canada as a whole would be a truly 
national policy; it also would be of the nature of a 
miracle. A policy which steered so dexterously among 
the conflicting interests of this wide Dominion that no 
section gained advantage at the expense of any other 
would be a triumph of statesmanship, but it could not 
be called a national policy except in a very negative 
sense. 

On what may be called moral issues, as distinct 
from practical politics, there is, no doubt, room for 
national harmony. But, generally speaking, moral 
issues are merely the prelude to practical measures. 
Setting aside all considerations of race, language, and 
creed, and considering sectionalism as geographical 
only, who can name a truly national policy on any 
great practical issue? In the matter of tariffs the 
thing is so frankly impossible that it is to be doubted 
whether the attempt has ever seriously been made to 
frame a tariff policy which was not detrimental to 


some part of the Dominion. On imperial relations 
sectional interests conflict in so ironic a fashion that 
it is the flag-waving enthusiasts of industrial Ontario 
who class Great Britain with Czecho-Slovakia in the 
category of foreign competitors, while the staunchly 
‘national’ elements in other parts of the Dominion are 
prepared to go to some lengths to foster imperial 
trade. The conception of trade within the Empire 
differs considerably between paper-makers of the 
northern forests and food producers of the Pacific 
Coast. On railway policy, nothing can more readily 
excite sectional enthusiasm or inflame sectional antag- 
onisms than the adjustment of rates and charges, or 
the details of railway development, whether the details 
are of some magnitude or of the merest parochial 
character. Immigration policy can no doubt be so 
ordered as to meet with general satisfaction geograph- 
ically, but let the curve of prosperity start on its 
periodic downward trend, and conflicting opinions are 
soon to be heard from the different horizontal sections 
of our society. 

Since national unity of interest and purpose ap- 
pears hopeless, it would seem that the interests of the 
Dominion as a whole would be best advanced if, what- 
ever precepts we might express, in practice we pur- 
sued our several sectional advantages with all the 
vigour which such a quest can command. Which is 
exactly what we do. It only remains that we should 
all keep our tempers. We shall find our utmost ad- 
vantage in a kind of good-natured individualism on 
the sectional scale. 

From all sides we are being preached at because 
of our sectionalism, from pulpit, press, and platform, 
though it must be admitted that THe CanapiaAn 
Forum stands not guilty on this count. Canada may 
be as effectively exhorted not to be sectional im its in- 
terests as the human race may be exhorted to be good. 
The best that the preacher can hope of human beings 
is that they will try to be as good as they can, and of 
Canada that it will try to be no more sectional than is 
inevitable ; this is the limit of the power of exhortation 
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in either case. But the preaching is not useless. Great 
numbers of people are not to be trusted with the idea 
of good-natured sectionalism, any more than in a past 
age were they fit to be trusted with the idea of laissez- 
faire, nor at any age with the knowledge that all ideals 
are unattainable. And‘even for those who can accept 
this idea without letting it shatter their faith, a little 
preaching now and then may help to preserve good- 
nature in their sectionalism. 

It is interesting also to note that those who most 
strenuously inveigh against sectionalism are frequent- 
ly the same people who are most clamorous for stable 
government, meaning thereby that the strength of one 
section should override the interests of all others. 
The same people are commonly to be found advocating 
the rankest sectionalism and claiming for it the virtues 
of a national policy. 

It is possible, having these considerations in mind, 
to formulate the kind of government most likely to 
produce the happiest results for the Dominion. It 
would be a government based on that party which 
could harmonize within itself the greatest variety of 
interests ; which could if necessary stand alone; which 
yet would be obliged to seek from other interests, out- 
side itself but not opposed to it in sympathy, the sup- 
port to provide its margin of security over and 
above its bare fighting strength; a government faced 
with an active opposition by those interests with which 
it could not harmonize and co-operate. In a word, 
the government we have got. 














ICE AGES, RECENT AND ANCIENT 
VOLUME entitled as above has recently been 
A issued by the Macmilian company; it is a book 
of 300 large octavo pages, clearly printed on 
heavy paper, illustrated by 51 halftones and eight 
maps, and its author is Professor A. P. Coleman, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The geological effects of the action of ice in Pleis- 
tocene times are of great immediate importance in the 
every-day life of the inhabitants of the glaciated re- 
gions, particularly Canada and the northern United 
States. Many years ago Professor Coleman directed 
his attention to the study of these comparatively 
recent glacial phenomena and gradually extended his 
investigations to the Ice Ages of earlier time, until, 
by actual personal examination, he became intimately 
acquainted with this aspect of geological science in all 


time and in all parts of the world. In the pursuit of 
ice-striae, striated stones, and boulder clay, Professor 


Coleman has visited every region of importance where 
evidence is available. In Canada, he has worked from 
the Rocky Mountains to Gaspé and into the wilds of 
Labrador; Europe, Scotland, Norway, and the 
irozen Spitzbergen have witnessed his activities; in 
India, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, the 
spoor of the ice has been followed; and an extensive 
trip in South America has completed the chase of the 
elusive ‘tillites’ around the world. 

Herein lies the keynote of Professor Coleman’s 
volume—it is founded essentially on his own observa- 
tions and one is impressed by the freshness and origin- 
ality that spring only from personal experience. 

The Introduction deals with the action of ice, more 
particularly of glaciers, and shows how the work of 
the modern glacier gives the clue by which ice-action 
in past time may be detected. 

Part I. treats of the most recent glaciation, the 
Pleistocene, which reaches to the time of the advent of 
man on the globe. In North America, 4,000,000 
square miles, and in Europe 2,000,000 square miles 
were covered by glaciers; adding to this extent, the 
regions now covered by ice in Greenland and Antarc- 
tica, we have 12,000,000 square miles as the total area 
of Pleistocene glaciation. North American glaciation 
is first considered and then that of Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, northern Europe, the Alps, Asia, the tropical 
and south temperate islands, and Antarctica. 

Chapter III. deals with the effects of Pleistocene 
glaciation on land forms and on life. The duration of 
the glaciation is discussed and 25,000 to 35,000 years 
allowed for the time since the ice first began its retreat 
in the eastern part of North America. As to the whole 
length of the Ice Age, Dr. Coleman concludes: ‘In 
general one may say that a great ice age lasts for at 
least some hundreds of thousands of years and may 
continue for a million years or more’. 

The second part of the book carries the story of 
continental glaciation into the remote past and shows 
how the modern geologist, having learned the evidence 
of Pleistocene glaciation, has been able to detect the 
presence of glaciers in different parts of the world 
at various times throughout the geological ages. 

Professor Coleman recognizes seven certain Pre- 
Pleistocene ice ages and three more of which the evi- 
dence is less convincing. The earliest occurred in the 
dawn of time and the others attest the recurrence of 
glacial conditions throughout geological history. 

Glaciation in Tertiary time was neither severe nor 
extensive, but evidence is available of glacial con- 
ditions in the Eocene (early Tertiary) of Colorado, 
British Columbia, and elsewhere. A very interesting 
conclusion drawn by Dr. Coleman is that the refrigera- 
tion of Eocene time was responsible for the utter de- 
struction of the great reptiles that dominated the pre- 
ceding era (Mesozoic). 
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The Mesozoic era was a time of genial climate, 
but, even here, glaciation was not entirely absent, for 
an ice age is recognized in the Jura-Triassic of central 
Africa and in the Jurassic of North America. 

At the close of the Palaeozoic era, in Permo-Car- 
boniferous time, occurred a glaciation of greater ex- 
tent and severity than that of the Pleistocene. This 
ice age was developed chiefly in India, South Africa, 
Australia, and South America. 

The Indian glaciation is remarkable in its near- 
ness to the equator and in the northward movement 
of the ice. Known deposits attesting glacial action 
stretch from Lat. 17°20’N. to Lat. 24°N., a distance 
of 750 miles, and the tillites or boulder clays, in some 
places, reach a thickness of 1,000 feet. 

The South African glaciation in Permo-Carbon- 
iferous time was an event of great geological import- 
ance as the tillites, in the southern part of the glaciated 
area reach a thickness of 2,000 feet, indicating the 
transportation of immense quantities of material from 
the north. As far as is known, the movement was 
all southward, not northward as in India; the glacia- 
tion in both cases was from the equator poleward. 
The area of the ice-covered country is estimated at 
64,000 square miles. The evidence of this ancient 
glaciation is most striking and convincing. The Dwyka 
tillite (ha-dened boulder or ice-made clay) is found 
at many places resting on the worn and striated sur- 
faces of the older rocks. 

Permo-Carboniferous glaciation in Australia ap- 
pears to have begun somewhat earlier than in India or 
South Africa but to have terminated about the same 
time. The characteristic evidence of glaciation, tillites 
and striated surfaces, are found in South Australia. 
Victoria, and New South Wales. ‘In the Inman val- 
ley, the underlying floor of quartsite is, in some places, 
so polished that the sunlight is reflected, and also 
finely striated, the grooving indicating a motion of the 
ice from the southeast.’ The author comments on this 
direction of movement drawing attention to the fact 
that it is opposite to that of India and South Africa, 
i.e., it is from the pole toward the equator. 

The Permo-Carboniferous glaciation of South 
America is treated in a chapter replete with personal 
experiences and descriptive of discoveries herein 
assembled for the first time. Tillites are found at 
many points between Lat. 18°S. and Lat. 52°S., a 
stretch of 2,380 miles from north to south, also, from 
the state Sao Paulo in Brazil to San Juan in Argen- 
tina, a distance. of more than 1,400 miles from east 
to west. The severity and long duration of this glacia- 
tion is attested by fluvio-glacial conglomerates, 3,200 
feet thick, in Bolivia. 

Prior to the Permo-Carboniferous ice age, Dr. 
Coleman describes Devonian glaciation in Great 
Britain, Silesia, Alaska, Canada, United States, and 


South Africa. Silurian glaciation is recognized in 
Alaska, Ordovician glaciation in Europe, and early 
Cambrian glaciation in North America, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Of especial interest are the chapters dealing with 
the glaciation of that far-away time, the Huronian, 
when the silver-bearing rocks of Cobalt were being 
formed. Here, Professor Coleman is dealing with a 
discovery that will always stand as a memorial to his 
own efforts, but with characteristic reserve he has 
made the chapter all too short. This early glaciation 
is, of necessity, hard to decipher, but evidence is 
brought forward of the existence of ice sheets in 
northern Ontario extending for 500 miles northeast to 
southwest with a width of 100 miles northwest to 
southeast. 


Ice sheets even older than the Huronian are indi- 
cated in the Temiskamian and Keewatin formations, 
thus carrying the history-of glaciation to the dawn of 
geological time :— 

The finding of these evidences of ancient glaciation 
has revolutionized our ideas as to the origin and history 
of the world, and has rendered improbable the theory 
(nebular hypothesis) which was accepted by both astron- 


omers and geologists a generation ago as the natural 
starting-point in the evolution of the pianet. 


The final chapter deals with the cause or causes 
of glacial climates. Two sets of possible causes are 
recognized, the geological and the astronomic. The 
best-known theories of the former set are: changes 
in level, drift of continents, changes in ocean currents. 
The chief astronomic theories are: changes in the con- 
tent of carbon dioxide in the air, volcanic dust in the 
air, Croll’s theory of changes in the eccentricity of the 
ecliptic and in the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
changes in insolation, changes in the temperature of 
space. Dr. Coleman withholds a pronouncement in 
favour of any theory and concludes: ‘Some combina- 
tion of astronomic, geologic, and atmospheric condi- 
tions seems to be necessary to produce such catas- 
trophic events in the world’s history’. 

Throughout the work the description of glacial 
regions is so presented that the reader is made to feel 
the glaciation as an event in time, and the historicai 
effect is further enhanced by valuable sections dealing 
with the climatic and meteorological conditions of past 
time and their effects on the life of the globe. 

The work is monographic in character, presenting 
the latest opinion on controversial aspects of the sub- 
ject; it is eminently readable, as are all Professor 
Coleman’s productions, and it must be regarded as the 
only available text of ice ages ‘recent and ancient’. It 
is a pleasure to endorse the statement of the pub- 
lishers: ‘His book promises to take its place as the 


standard work of reference on the subject’. 
W. A. Parks. 
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THE GOLFIC MYSTERIES EXPOSED 
BY JOHN D. ROBINS 


this plea than by a personal confession of the 
situation and incidents that have led to its 
appearance in this publication. A year and a haif 
ago I was a resident of the city of Chicago. During 
the course of some idle studies in Competitive 
Religions, carried on largely at the justly famous 
Newberry Library, I chanced to make the acquaint- 
ance of Professor Eselweis. The circumstances sur- 
rounding our meeting, and the reasons which induced 
that great man to give me his confidence, are curious 
enough to interest the reader but are scarcely ger- 
mane to the present purpose. Let it suffice that within 
a few weeks of our first meeting, he had entrusted 
me with the story of his life work and had pledged 
me to carry on the heroic and perilous task to which 
he had devoted all his prodigious energies, and for 
which he was finally done to death by the minions of 
the dark cult whose mysteries he was exposing. 
To keep the reader no longer in suspense, Pro- 
fessor Eselweis had made the hideous discovery that 
the supposed game of Golf is really the resurgence 


T HE writer feels that he cannot better introduce 


of one of the most dreadful of the ancient orgiastic 
religions, a religion which has retained its devotees, 
its ritual, its priesthood down through the Christian 
era under cloak of an outward acceptance of that 
faith, but which is now rapidly approaching a ‘posi- 
tion of sufficient power to challenge seriously the 
Christian Church, and is almost ready to come out 


into the open. Dr. Eselweis had accidently hit upon 
the secret in the course of certain investigations, and 
had actually been able to publish the introductory 
outline of his discoveries in Germany some years 
before the-war.! 

Two reviews, an exceedingly furtive one in the 
Hibbert Journal,2 and a more exhaustive one in a 
German periodical, had warned the Golfic priest- 
hood, and the whole edition disappeared suddenly and 
simultaneously, while the plates were destroyed by a 
fire of ynknown origin. Even the manuscript was 
stolen. This much Dr. Eselweis had told me. He 
had himself fled to America, but had been caught and 
confined in an asylum for the criminally insane in 
Chicago. Escaping thence in the spring of 1924, he 
had immediately begun work again on the preparation 
of another manuscript of his great introductory out- 
line. It was at this time 1 met him. He had already 
completed the preface. Having, as I intimated before, 
obtained my solemn promise to publish what he would 


1ABRISS EINER EINLEITUNG IN DAs GOLFISMUS, in Vier 
Bdn. Teubner. 

2HIBBERT JOURNAL; May, 19—; pp. 235-241. 

8Zft. f. d. Rel. Forsch., XXXXV, S. 37-168. 


leave at his death, he delivered this preface into my 
hands—and was found shot dead the following morn- 
ing. Since he had been shot and no doubt could 
exist as to the manner of his demise, an inquest was 
deemed unnecessary, and there was not even a press 
notice of his death. 

I immediately prepared ten copies of the preface, 
and conveyed them into the hands of trusted friends 
in different parts of the world. I am withholding 
publication at present only in the hope that some one 
who is in possession of a copy of the original Abriss 
may read these lines, may be convinced of the menace 
of the cult herein exposed, and may forward to me 
said copy for reprinting, in which case publication of 
the preface will be rendered unnecessary. I take this 
opportunity of saying that I guarantee the anonymity 
and personal safety of anyone who will send me a 
copy of the Abriss, and of warning the Golfic hier- 
archy that my death, which I confidently expect as 
a result of the following disclosures, may retard but 
cannot prevent the exposure of their system. There 
can be little doubt that the vast majority of the 
devoteees of Golf are utterly ignorant of the implica- 
tions of their actions, and are indeed unaware of what 
they are doing. It is, as a matter of fact, largely for 
their sake that I have undertaken this duty. The 
interest of Professor Eselweis, at first purely scien- 
tific, became intensely ethical, and mine is equally so. 
The remainder of this article, then, will indicate some 
of the evidences which Dr. Eselweis found for the 
antiquity of Golf as an orgiastic religion. 

It is very probable that, like most religions, 
Golfism originated in Asia Minor or Egypt. There 
would appear to be an obscure reference to it in one 
or two passages in the great Egyptian ‘Book of the 
Dead’, and the following inscription in the tomb of 
M’na, from that monarch’s fine hymn to the Golfic 
god Put, or Phut, is definite, and is perhaps the 
earliest evidence we have: ‘I have missed thee, O 
Phut, therefore have I broken my staff!’ The 
ecstatic rite of staff-breaking, here alluded to, came 
in later times to be generally discontinued, and an 
evidence of desire to break the staff or club was re- 
garded as sufficient proof of devotion. Readers of 
Herodotus will recall that he mentions the frenzied 
throwing of the sacred clubs by the priests of Phut, 
and ascribes to this the invention of the art of javelin 
casting. There was an elaborate ritual in connection 
with the handling of these clubs, and neophytes under- 
went long periods of training in this ceremonial alone. 
In fact, so much honour attached to the mere carry- 
ing of the clubs that the youths who bore them for 
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the priests were distinguished by an astounding super- 
ciliousness of demeanour, and were given the same 
title as was bestowed upon the civil judges, that 
of Cadi. 

For a long time in his investigations, Professor 
Eselweis was puzzled to account for the importance 
of these clubs in the Golfic mysteries. His earlier 
researches had led him to the conclusion that Golfism 
was in essence a bird cult, with a totemic basis, with 
the Eagle as the highest god and all small birds as 
subsidiary divinities. He had found evidences in 
hymns and pictorial symbols of an extraordinary 
veneration of the eagle and the so-called ‘birdie’, with 
a vague monotheistic approach in the rare mention 
of the mysterious ‘Void in Unity’, for so he renders 
the Sumerian inscriptions which would be literally 
translated by the meaningless expression hole-in-one. 

There seemed, however, no possible connection 
discoverable between Golfism as a totemic worship 
of birds and the club rites. The solving of this 
problem consitutes one of the greatest achievements 
of scholarship in the field of Competitive Religions. 
Unfortunately, I have not at my disposal space to 
discuss this brilliant piece of work. The learned pro- 
fessor established the fact that historic Golfism is a 
grafting of a fertility cult on an earlier, primitive bird 
worship. The discovery of this combination solved al- 
most all the difficulties, and furnished a perfect explan- 
ation of the club rites. These rites would appear to 
have been confined originally to the spring sowing time, 
but they were later practised at all seasons of the 
year, although there has always been a greater fervour 
shown in the spring rites, especially with respect to 
the ones which I am about to describe. As an earth- 
fertility spirit, Put required an outdoor worship, and 
indeed his temples were vast open spaces in the neigi- 
bourhood of the large cities. At irregular intervals, 
small altars were erected, and the devotees were 
expected to make the round of these every day. A 
small sphere, probably a symbol of the fertilizing sun, 
since there are clearly discernible traces of sun-wor- 
ship in Golfism, was projected, by means of the sacred 
clubs, from one altar to another until all had been 
visited. Occasionally the devotees would pause to 
dig small holes in the ground. It was deemed essen- 
lial to the efficacy of this part of the ceremony as a 
fertility rite that the grass be torn out by the now 
maddened worshippers, in order that the fertility 
spirit might enter the soil. Once he had been enticed 
to enter, stringent ritualistic regulations, enforced 
with horrid penalties which I must not here detail, 
required that he be imprisoned by replacing the sod 
that had been torn away. This ceremony of tearing 
the sod was attended with the uttering of fervent, 
ejaculatory prayers, for which satisfactory transla- 
tions have not yet been made. Other places of a pit- 








like nature were provided, in which the same cere- 
mony of digging an entrance was observed, with the 
accompaniment of similar rhapsodic invocations, but 
with the as yet unexplained difference that the grass 
seems to have been regularly removed in these. At 
each of the small altars the entrance for the sun- 
spirit into the earth was facilitated indeed by the 
provision of minute holes, unless, indeed, as may well 
have been the case, these last were for the reception 
of libations. 

Singularly few remains of Golfism have been 
found in the course of Roman excavations, although 
there are evidences to show that it was at one time 
strongly entrenched among some of the legions, 
notably those, to be sure, which early saw garrison 
service in the East. It was in Roman remains, how- 
ever, that Dr. Eselweis found his final proof of the 
assimilation of bird and fertility cults, which must 
then have taken place rather late. A number of 
barrack inscriptions found in Numidia consist of 
roughly drawn representations of the eagle, with the 
explanatory caption: Sic Put Qui Respondet—‘Thus 
(is) Put, who answers (petitions)’. There can be 
no doubt that this points to a time when Put, the 
old fertility spirit, was being first represented as an 
eagle, when therefore the identification had to be 
explained and made familiar. This eagle representa- 
tion of Put and an abbreviation of the explanatory 
phrase were later adopted for the Roman standard. 
Golfism was ultimately displaced in the Roman armies 
by Mithraism. So far as Dr. Eselweis could ascer- 
tain, only a few words of definitely Golfic origin are 
to be found in extant Latin, notably the word bras- 
siarius, used of the bag in which the sacred clubs 
were carried. Plate XII. of the Abriss showed, as 
the Professor informed me, a rough illustration of a 
brassiarius, found in the remains of a Roman villa 
in Dacia. Montelius has two fine photographic 
reproductions as well.5 

Golfism was flourishing in at least one country 
of the West at about the beginning of the Christian 
era. That country was Ireland. This is not surpris- 
ing when one bears in mind how profoundly Ireland 
has been affected since earliest times by Oriental 
influence and when one remembers that early Irish 
Christianity was Eastern and not Roman. References 
to Golfism, plain enough to the intelligent and un- 
biased investigator, abound in the Irish sagas. The 
story of the ‘Boy Deeds of Cuchulinn’ in the ‘Cattle 

‘The customary explanation of the letters S.P.Q.R., 
with its ridiculous interpretation of the Q. as a pest-posi- 
tive particle, may date from a time when the meaning was 
no longer understood, but is more likely part of a deliber- 


ate attempt to stamp out Golfism in the legions. The Napo- 
leonic, German and American eagles are undoubtedly also 
of Golfic origin. 

SMontelius, KULTURGESOCHICHTE SCHWEDENS. 

6Book oF LEINSTER—LU. 60a39-60b18. 

YEtLtow Book or Lecan—YBL. 20a11-20b30. 
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Raid of Cuailnge’,* contains an unmistakable allusion. 
Cuchulinn was going up to Emain Macha, the capital 
city of Ulster, and as he went, says the story, 
‘Focerded a liathréit ocus focerded a loirg inna diaid, 
co mbenad in liathrdit’. The literal translation of this 
Old or rather Middle Irish passage is: ‘He was 
throwing his ball and he was throwing his club after 
it, so that it was striking the ball.’ This makes no 
sense, and the text is unquestionably corrupt. The 
thirteenth century transcriber, writing at a time when 
Golfism had long been driven out of Ireland (the 
Professor has madé it abundantly clear that the great 
migration of the Scots from Ireland in the third 
century of our era was the aftermath of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish Golfism as a national 
religion in Ireland) did not understand the sense of 
the passage. The reference is, of course, to Golfic 
initiation rites which the boy Cuchulinn was perform- 
ing preparatory to taking arms, with the sun-disk 
and the staff-hurling which we have noted before. 
The so-called ‘bird reign’ of Conar Mor probably 
represents the high-water mark of Golfism in Ireland. 


The cult was brought over to Britain, as we have 
seen, when its devotees were driven out of Ireland. 
Its subsequent history, from the end of the third 
century until it reared its baleful head in modern 
days, is shrouded in bestial mystery. Its hideous 
tenacity of life is attested by the fact that after hiding 
underground for centuries it has been able to break 
out in modern times with virtually the self-same rites 
that were being practised when Herodotus saw the 
priests of Put performing the Golfic mysteries about 
the Great Pyramid, centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era. It has even imposed at least 
one of its rites on Christianity. There can be little 
doubt that the custom of ‘beating the bounds’ had its 
inception in the ancient Golfic practice of erecting 
altars, of the general type described above, along the 
tribal boundaries, which were thereby supposedly 
rendered immune from invasion. These boundary 
altars were invariably visited on the Golfic Sabbath, 
which in the Orient fluctuated between the first and 
seventh days of the week. In Ireland, as in the 
modern revival, both days seem to have been honour- 
ed almost equally. 


It is my hope that this brief outline has conveyed 
some idea of the insidious character of this obscene 
anachronism, the more disgusting features of which 
I have preferred not to mention until I am forced 
to do so, but which is, I am convinced, peculiarly 
responsible for most of the darker and more atavistic 
aspects of modern life and literature. 


Filled as I am with the conviction of the righteous- 
ness of the cause to which my heroic friend became 
a martyr, animated by his example and admonished 


by his precept, I shall continue in every way possible 
to attack the monstrous thing, until the fate which 
I anticipate at the hands of the unscrupulous and 
now arrogant minions of Golfism will overtake me. 








TWO CRITICAL STUDIES 

Keats, by H. W. Garrod. (Oxford, at the Clare- 
don Press; pp. 157; $1.50). 

GeorGE MerepiTH, by J. B. Priestley. (English 
Men of Letters. Macmillans in Canada; pp. vii, 204; 
$1.50). 

R. GARROD is Professor of Poetry in the 

University of Oxford, and this essay on Keats 
is the second of the volumes which we are learning 
to expect with pleasure as the fruits of the Olympian 
freedom and leisure which he enjoys in that digni- 
fied office. It is an admirable thing that there is still 
a place to be found in which a mature scholar, freed 
from all the burdens of teaching or directing ‘re- 
search’, and even from the necessity of resorting to 
journalism, may take his delight in literature and may 
keep it unspoiled, by writing only when he has some- 
thing which he really wishes to say. To those who 
might object to this method, he says that it comes 
from ‘taking what interested me, and leaving what did 
not. If anyone exclaims upon gaps and omissions, I 
can only answer that where [ did not feel that I had 
anything to say I have said nothing. If everybody 
did the same, there would be, if not better criticism, 
at any rate less.’ 

After all most people have very little of real im- 
portance to add to a body of criticism like that which 
already exists upon the work of Keats. No one is 
likely to bring to light much fresh information, un- 
less he is content to make much of such documents 
as Miss Amy Lowell recently produced—the full text 
of Keats’ Italian passport and some unpublished let- 
ters of Fanny Brawne, which are thought by some 
scholars not to be genuine. And even Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry’s greatest admirers feel that although his 
Keats and Shakespeare is a most stimulating and fas- 
cinating book, it is doubtful how far this study of 
Keats’ development aids us to form a correct esti- 
mate of the real significance of Keats’ poetry. 

Professor Garrod’s book is much less spectacular ; 
it is in fact a modest essay of less than 130 pages 
without any division into chapters or sections, and a 
short note on Keats’ use of the Sonnet. He is evi- 
dently anxious to be as different as possible from Miss 
Lowell with her exciting chapter-headings—‘Horizons 
and Thunderheads’, ‘A Tide and its Undertow’—and 
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her 1,293 pages. And he has certainly one or two 
things to say which definitely add to our understand- 
ing and appreciation of the poems. He obviously en- 
joyed himself as he wrote, and there are few (except 
perhaps Miss Lowell's publishers and her very closest 
friends) who will not share his enjoyment. 

He pleads for a careful and scholarly study of 
poetry, and wins us to admit his case by the admirable 
way in which he handles his detailed criticism of 
Keats’ most perfect work. He succeeds entirely in 
his attempt to aid us in the appreciation of the great 
Odes, for instance, whether by his purely technical 
remarks about Keats’ experiments with the Ode form, 
or by his comments on individual phrases and epithets. 
There is nothing more difficult to do well; but he is 
successful because of his fine scholarship and because 
he is a lover of poetry. 

He does not pretend to follow the development of 
Keats’ soul, nor to prophesy what he might have been 
if he had lived longer. He suggests only that as a 


poet, Keats was at his best when he surrendered him- 
self completely to his ‘exquisite sense of the luxuri- 
ous’, when he turned away from cold philosophy, and 
refused to be ‘teased into thought’, when he even gave 
up his attempt to enter the world of real men and 


women; and he does not think that Keats showed 
any signs of becoming a successful dramatist. 

Perhaps most important of all, ne gives us a piece 
of admirable literary history by placing Keats in his 
proper relation to Wordsworth, and more closely, to 
Coleridge, and recognizing in him ‘the purest exposi- 
tor of the wide liberty of the romantic ideal’. It was 
not his business any more than it was Coleridge’s to 
write poetry which should be in any sense an imita- 
tion of life or nature; and it is not likely that he 
would have been a better poet if he had had time to 
become richer in knowledge or experience: ‘his purest 
work we get from him only when he falls back upon 
an order of things where nothing cries or strives, 
nothing asks questions or answers them, but in love- 
sorrow itself there is a kind of luxuriousness, and 
the deaths that fall are “rich to die”... .’ 

We are particularly aware of the advantages en- 
joyed by a Professor of Poetry when we take up Mr. 
Priestley’s book on Meredith for the new English 
Men of Letters series. It is obviously a set task, and 
it is not quite always to his taste. It is indeed not 
by any means an easy task to get into 200 pages an 
adequate biography of Meredith and a critical survey 
of all his work, and Mr. Priestley is so hampered 
that he is constantly complaining of lack of space. 
The book suffers most in the first two biographical 
chapters and in the last chapter dealing with the 
general characteristics of the novels. But elsewhere 
Mr. Priestley’s admirable qualities as an essayist are 
brought into full play; we have a brilliant study of 
the Meredithian attitude and of his conception of the 


Comic Spirit, which makes a very useful introduction 
to a study of his work. We may not altogether like 
to see Meredith labelled as ‘essentially the poet of 
Evolution’, but we are certainly not far from the 
centre of his poetry when we come to his vision of 
Man as ‘Earth’s great venture’ . . . Nature’s experi- 
ment, her consciousness, her voice :— 
Earth was not Earth, before her sons appeared; 

and again :— 

And order, high discourse, 

And decency, than which is life iess dear, 

She has of him: the lyre of language clear, 

Love’s tongue and source. 
And on the other hand some of his loveliest lines 
were written in praise of the earth, to which man 1s 
knit so close, whence he is sprung, and to which he 
must return. ‘When Meredith reaches out to the 
whole universe, as in his “Meditation under Stars”, 
it is only to return to Earth with renewed wonder. 
He returns to see 

Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face: 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her flowers.’ 
There can be of course no better way of approach 

to the novels than by a study of Meredith‘s own ‘essay 
on the Idea of Comedy’, but Mr. Priestley gives us 
valuable assistance in his discussion of the significance 
of the ‘Comic Spirit’—the ‘Sword of Common Sense’ 
—and brings us to the secret of Meredith’s greatness 
as a comic writer. ‘A little comic writer always hits 
hardest at what is furthest from himself and, so far 
as he has a hero, presen's us with his own features. 
But a great comic writer does what Meredith did, and, 
wanting a hero, gives us what his brain considers a 
sound, serviceable fellow, to whom the Comic Spirit 
offers friendship, but, wanting a victim, an awful 
example, a sacrifice, begins with himself.’ 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Tue Story or Puivosorny, by Will Durant 

(Irwin and Gordon; pp. x, 586; $5.00). 
R. DURANT’S Story of Philosophy is ‘the 
young phenomenon’ in the book world. In five 
weeks, at an unfavourable season the publishers suc- 
ceeded in selling fifty-two thousand copies. What- 
ever the other historians may think of this book, they 
will probably not avoid the sin of coveting this popu- 
larity: even the most modest writers cherish a wish 
to be read by someone. In this case the secret of the 
success is not hard to discover. We confess that the 
performance of the young phenomenon did cause us 
some wonder, but as the publishers provided a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, we were able to get 
some light on the major problems. Mr. Durant seems 
to have graduated from the old school into the new: 
he was trained originally by the Jesuits and worked 
at a later date in Columbia University: his career as 
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a teacher has been mainly in the Labor Temple School 
where, we are told, he acquired the art of expounding 
difficult subjects to lay students. 

We confess that we approached this book with 
gloomy forebodings and strong prejudices. If what 
the press-notices said was really true, if Mr. Durant 
had really done for Philosophy what Mr. Wells did 
for history, the outlook was depressing. But the 
results were not.so bad after all. Mr. Durant had 
achieved something, and that was not unimportant. 
The chief object of the book is to be popular and it is 
undoubtedfy written in a very attractive manner. It 
will accordingly be welcomed by many who neither 
can nor will read any philosophy of the more techni- 
cal kind. It is important to remember that the effect 
of general and compulsory education is to create a 
large public capable of reading printed material but 
not adequately trained to select what is best, or pro- 
perly instructed in the more technical parts of the 
traditional culture. This type of reader deserves to 
be met half way, and Mr. Durant has set an excellent 
example of the right way to supply this kind of 
demand. 

From the academic standpoint the book is open to 
practical objections. As the sub-title says, the book 


presents ‘the lives and opinions of the greater philo- 
sophers’, but Mr. Durant exercises an arbitrary stand- 


ard of choice. Plato and Aristotle are treated liber- 
ally: the Pre-Socratics are rejected, perhaps wisely, 
but they intrude themselves finally in the chapter on 
Aristotle. Even the New York papers have shivered 
a little at the audacity which passes from Aristotle to 
Francis Bacon without a pause, and condenses nine- 
teen hundred years of history into two pages and a 
diagram. A book which devotes fifty-four pages to 
Voltaire and nothing but casual references to Des- 
cartes can hardly claim to be the story of philosophy! 
The obvious explanation is that more funny stories 
can be told about Voltaire than about genuine philo- 
sophers. This is what some reviewers are pleased to 
call humanizing the subject: it might more faithfully 
be called diluting it 

Having ventilated the academic prejudices we may 
conclude with the praise which the work fully de- 
serves. When the author does choose to develop a 
subject he does it well, notably in the fine section on 
Spinoza. The book reaches down to the most modern 
times and the sections on contemporary philosophy 
are full of illuminating remarks and astute judgments. 
Bergsen, Croce, and Russell are selected as European 
philosophers. Santayana, James, and Dewey repre- 
sent America. The omissions are appalling, but by 
this time the reader will be indifferent to the gaps and 
may. not even notice that Royce is only mentioned 
twice, once in a note. A writer now famous for his 
detective stories once wrote a history of England 
which the reviewer described as ‘history in your shirt- 


sleeves’. This might be described, by analogy, as 
philosophy in your under-wear, so far is it from being 
a fulldress performance. However, we must not for- 
get that between Spinoza and Bergson we get Vol- 
taire, Kant (with a note on Hegel), Schopenhauer, 
Herbert Spencer, and Nietzsche. The omissions leave 
us, once more, breathless, and a little indignant: but 
we will suffer and be strong. In spite of all, the book 
deserves its popularity: what is done is done attrac- 
tively, often brilliantly. The general reader will find 
it valuable and the serious student of philosophy 
should not fail to read it as a supplement to his 
library, giving him no complete history of philosophy 
but a selection of vivid sketches animated by a spirit 
genuinely in love with the great adventures of specu- 
lative thinking. G. S. Brett. 


A GEORGIAN WOMAN 

THE MeEmorrs OF SUSAN SIBBALD, Edited by Fran- 
cis Paget Hett (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxiii, 
339; $5.00). 

HERE is a comparative dearth of memoirs in 

English history, and any new contribution to the 
field is always sure of a welcome. Within recent 
years, we have had, more or less for this period, the 
records of Thomas Creevey, of John Woodforde, and 
of William Hickey, and each has thrown light ot 
value and significance. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about them is their personal private nature. It 
is true that Creevey and Hickey frequently touch the 
larger field of affairs, but on the whole the charm lies 
in the intimate note. On the historian they make a 
distinct claim. He will not, of course, use them as 
unsupported authorities; but they will always assist 
him in the task of explanation, in advancing beyond 
the descriptive Macauleyesque method to the secret 
world of emotion and ideas, to the depths of causes 
on which the world of events is merely froth and 
foam. 

Mrs. Sibbald’s memoirs are interesting from two 
points of view, and these unequal. First, they are a 
remarkable achievement for a woman of seventy 
years of age. Born in 1783 and dying after a strenu- 
ous life in 1866, she occupied the years from 1853 
to 1858 in completing these records for her son, Hugh, 
without any idea of their reaching a wider public. 
The editor has not told us anything of the history of 
the manuscript, or of Mrs. Sibbald’s method of work. 
Had she note-books preserved from her past—diaries, 
correspondence? Of all this we are left ignorant; 
but, whatever her method, the accomplishment is an 
extraordinary one. We may note here that most of 
the work was done in Canada where the years of Mrs. 
Sibbald’s widowhood (1835-1866) were largely spent. 

Secondly, what are the memoirs all about? What 
is their value? To answer the first question fully 
must obviously be outside the scope of a review. This, 
however, can be said: Mrs. Sibbald opens up the pri- 
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vate sheltered life of a girl during a critical and not 
unemotional period of English history. It is an in- 
teresting picture. The society is of the best, the ma- 
terial life full and free from care, the ideals strict. 
It is a guarded life. Every channel of girlish activity 
is carefully fenced, every companionship scrutinized, 
every influence passed in review. The story of her 
school life at Bath is but the microcosm of her larger 
life. Yet what strikes us is the extraordinary whole- 
someness of it all. To us the whole thing seems me- 
chanical, dull, based on countless conventions which 
to-day seem mere irritating prison houses. Such a 
view is quite true, but it is simply one of those truths 
which are worthless. Comparative history like com- 
parative morality is waste of time ‘as such’. What is 
of value is to think of the record in terms of per- 
sonality. In doing so we may, for example, recall the 
lives of the Brontes—immortalized in their own im- 
mortal art—or we may even recall that of Olive 
Schreiner set out in her own neurotic record. We 
seem to see women warped by a system. No one 
would deny the truth of much of this approach. On 
the other hand, Susan Sibbald fits into the scheme of 
things well and seems not merely to flourish under it 
but to like it. There is no revolt, no beating against 


the cage, no lonely vigils with the spectre of female 


neurosis. We simply refuse to make comparisons; 
but this we shall say, that memoirs such as these help 
us to understand more and more the roots of that 
English world which stood firm in the great shock 
and turmoil of the period. There were great women 
alive then—mothers in Israel. Then, too, there is 
distinct value in the light thrown on education and 
culture and accomplishments. The world moved 
slow. We can hardly appreciate an age which found 
interest in Burns’s friend Alexander Cunningham, in 
the gossip of ‘Peter Pindar’, in Jean Elliot, to say 
nothing of stately dances, of classical music, of ‘cor- 
rect’ art. We may, however, regret the passing of a 
time when a girl like Susan could cultivate a charming 
and sympathetic friendship with the old shepherd 
Wally Carruthers. 

And so the simple record proceeds, like a first and 
early draft by Jane Austin: Fowey, Bath, London, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Kelso, Edinburgh, Melrose (Eil- 
don Hall), Devonport, York, Ripon, Scarborough. 
The curtain is lifted on a world often circumscribed, 
often petty, often exclusive; but then not a half-bad 
world. Mrs. Sibbald makes it human. Love and sor- 
row, laughter and tears, discipline and licence, self- 
sacrifice and indulgence run through it pretty much 
as in our own. The setting is far, far off, the figures 
dim and unreal: but it is well to know and to remem- 
ber that the warp and woof of life are pretty much 
the same, no matter who the weavers and what the 
loom. 

The training told. When fortune frowned, Mrs. 


Sibbald came to Upper Canada. She faced the new 
situation and its completely new problems with cour- 
age and skill. On the shores of Lake Simcoe she built 
Eildon Hall, and here her younger sons found a home. 
Hugh, Francis, and Ogilvie passed thence, through 
Upper Canada College, to the traditional services of 
their ancestors, army and navy. From the few let- 
ters printed we get glimpses of Mackenzie’s rebellion, 
of Bishop Strachan, of the Baldwins, of the Beverley 
Robinsons, of the American Civil War. In 1856 Mrs. 
Sibbald went to live permanently at Toronto, and the 
stray notes on Toronto ‘society’ are not to be neglect- 
ed. In 1866 she died and was buried in the church- 
yard at Eildon Hall, where her sons have since erected 
a beautiful stone church as a memorial to her. 

The volume has nothing exciting about it. There 
are no scandals, no great affairs, no absorbing person- 
alities, no records palpitating with breathless interest 
and fascinating with momentous decisions. Indeed 
the day we hope for such history is gone. Here we 
are at the bedrock of all history—life as it is, the 
daily round :— 

‘Deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 


NOW IS THE TIME! 

REVOLUTION By Reason, by John Strachey (Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. xiii, 256; $2.25). 

Now Is THE TIME, by Arthur Ponsonby (Irwin & 
Gordon ; pp. 192; $1.50). 

N° the least significant of recent developments in 

the political life of Great Britain has been the 
swing to the Labour Party of a group of keen and 
able young men belonging to such illustrious families 
as the Baldwins, the Moseleys, and the Stracheys. 
Caught in the swirl of the Great War they had of 
necessity to ‘live dangerously’, and by a natural tran- 
sition they began to think dangerously during the un- 
settled reconstruction years which have followed the 
peace of Versailles. With less of the sentimentality 
of many of the old Labour leaders, and with all the 
divine impatience of youth, this coterie is certain to 
play an eminent part in shaping the course of social 
and political development. 

John Strachey and Arthur Ponsonby are two of 
the prophets of the new order. Both of them bell- 
igerent pacifists and socialists, they start from the 
assumption that the existing social order is not only 
intolerably wrong but also inherently unstable. 
Strachey believes that the clash of economic interests 
as between class and class has reached so acute a 
stage that there can be no hope of a solution through 
slow evolutionary methods. The ‘inevitability of 
gradualness’ is not enough. Revolution is certain, but 
if not too long delayed it may be inaugurated by ‘con- 
stitutional’ means and without recourse to physical 
violence. As Marx took the Labour theory of value 
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from the Individualists, turned it upside down and 
utilized it as part of the scaffolding for his collectivist 
theory, so Strachey has borrowed the quantity theory 
of money from the academic economists and has con- 
structed from it a battering ram with which to assault 
the gates of the stronghold of capitalism. Primarily, 
he sees the lethargic condition of British industry as 
due to the lack of effective demand in the home 
market. The purchasing power of the community is 
insufficient to absorb all the goods that can be pro- 
duced. Mr. Strachey’s solution is a more even distri- 
bution of wealth, through increased taxation of large 
incomes and a decided advance in wages, family allow- 
ances, and unemployment benefits. This would greatly 
increase ‘effective demand,’ and, as production was 
stimulated, wages would be constantly raised so that 
the purchasing power of the nation would be at all 
times sufficient to keep industry operating at high ten- 
sion. With a Labour Government in power, this 
could be achieved by the socialization of the banking 
system and the establishment of an Economic Council 
for the co-ordination and control of the productive 
capacity of the nation. The proposals are worked out 
in detail and are expressed in a form that may be 
readily assimilated by the average layman. Many of 
those who are unable to accept Mr. Strachey’s conclu- 
sions will find much that is stimulating in this critical 
analysis of the monetary system. 

It is doubtful if a more uncompromising indict- 
ment of war has ever been constructed than that con- 
tained in Now is the Time. Where most of the great 
pacifist writers, such as Tolstoy, Hugo, and Barbusse, 
have approached the subject in a moral or humani- 
tarian spirit, Ponsonby is mercilessly logical and un- 
emotional. The usual arguments of the pacifist are 
discarded as ineffective and unconvincing. 

Despite the fact that war is obviously a moral outrage, 
the introduction of Biblical quotation into the argument 
is of doubtful value. I am not sure that it would not be 
better to keep the Almighty out of it altogether. It is not 
the smallest use one man quoting Him as the God of Love 
while another equally correctly relies on His exploits with 
the Amalakites. In fact, I am inclined to think that there 
are more arguments for putting Jehovah on the side of 
the Jingoes than on the side of the pacifists. Judging by 
the attitude of the church in wartime the Amalakite side 


of His nature is undoubtedly what is the most useful and 
popular. 


Quoting with approval the remark of the French 
peasant woman ‘Comme ¢’est béte la guerre’, Ponsonby 
develops the rationalist argument against all inter- 
national war—that the most tragic feature is not its 
immorality or its cruelty but its colossal futility and 
imbecility. That there is any quality of inevitability 
about war he firmly denies. ‘The fact that the greater 
European wars are spaced out at decent intervals is 
very significant: it means that the Governments have 
to wait till they feel sure the people are ready, and, 
however great the provocation may be between whiles, 


they will adjust their diplomacy so as to compromise 
over a settlement.’ 

If a reasonable test of a book is its quotability, 
Now is the Time should prove an admirable text for 
the pacifist. 


THE SPACIOUS DAYS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 

Tne Fuccer News Letters: SECOND SERIES: 
Being a further selection from the Fugger papers 
specially referring to Queen Elizabeth and matters 
relating to England during the years 1568-1605, here 
published for the first time. Edited by Victor Von 
Klarwill. Translated by L. S. R. Byrne (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xlix, 353; $5.00). 

HOSE who have been fortunate to read the first 

series of Fugger News Letters were real par- 
ticipants in an historical event. The Fuggers were 
the Rothschilds of the age, and to them came the live- 
liest and most diverting newsletters from their busi- 
ness agents in various foreign capitals. Their unique 
quality lay in the fact that, never being intended for 
publication, they had freshness and all the flavour 
of reality which spent themselves in the abandon of 
intimacy over finance, economics, politics, scandals, 
and a thousand and one details of a spacious and 
energizing age. 

When, then, we began a second series we had all 
the anticipation derived from previous delighted ex- 
perience. We can only congratulate editor, trans- 
lator, and publisher, on one of those delightful 
volumes which can be read as a whole or ‘dipped 
into’ as the spirit moveth. Here is the great sub- 
stratum of the age—religion, or rather ecclesiastical 
politics. Rome, Geneva, Canterbury, Edinburgh, and 
so on, flit across the pages and suggest controversies 
and animosities which once throbbed and palpitated 
to issue in state policy, social repressions, devastating 
war. Here Elizabeth—‘this Queen’—stands out as 
the embodiment of the spirit and purpose of England 
until spirit and purpose take on at the close of. the 
book national forms. Indeed these letters do not a 
little to reinforce the traditional belief of the old his- 
torians that Elizabeth was greater than Cecil, Wal- 
singham, and all the rest. Here we watch with con- 
temporary eyes the Spanish policy taking shape. We 
see the preparations—material, political, ecclesiastical 
—which issued in the Great Armada, and we watch, 
too, its fate, told, we would almost think, by one who, 
though a Catholic and ‘right thinker’, could not re- 
strain dramatic intensity in writing of the struggle. 
Here Drake and the ‘seamen’ live in all their pristine 
rugged forayings. Here Mary Stuart casts her pathe- 
tic shadow over the pages of European and Roman 
diplomacy—and so on. 

It would be impossible to attempt to give any ade- 
quate idea of the fascinating treat in store for any 
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reader who is at all interested in sixteenth century 
history. It is, however, a unique event in its history 
to have almost everything of importance in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and much too of daily detail, reviewed by 
contemporaries. The extracts are invaluable for their 
atmosphere. The spirit of the age moves through 
them almost uncannily. Whether we sympathize or 
no; whatever our prejudices, whatever indeed an es- 
timate based on sound research may be, we cannot fail 
to read: the spell falls upon us. The professional 
historian will not and cannot neglect this volume, and 
those to whom Elizabeth and her age are only feebly 
known—seen perhaps through the glass darkly of 
Froude or even of imperialistic textbooks—will not 
go away unrewarded when they see them face to face 
in the Fugger correspondence. A volume to possess, 
to linger over, to reread. Are there more to follow? 
We indeed hope so. 


HORACE WALPOLE ONCE MORE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LetTers oF Horace WAL- 
POLE, Vol. III, edited with notes and indices by Paget 
Toynbee (Clarendon Press). 


R. PAGET TOYNBEE has edited, and the 
Clarendon Press has recently issued, a third 


Supplementary volume of the Letters of Horace Wal- 


pole. This supplement constitutes the nineteenth 
volume of the Toynbee edition of the letters; and, as 
it adds 101 letters, or parts of letters, to those already 
published, it makes a total of 3,424 collected in these 
well-edited and well-printed volumes. 

Not the least interesting part of the present volume 
are the 150 letters addressed to Walpole by different 
correspondents, and preserved by him with a view 
to their use ‘for illustration’ (so he marked them) of 
his own letters. But many of them are interesting 
not only as annotations to Horace Walpole’s letters, 
but for the personality of the writers themselves. 
There are, for example, two from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then Earl of Orford; both are written from 
Houghton, and in one the old ex-minister thanks his 
son ‘for the accounts you have given me of the busy 
world; I must be in y® debt from hence where noth- 
ing occurs worthy of a fine Gentleman’. It is the 
robust Norfolk squire writing good-humouredly to a 
fashionable young man for whom he has real affec- 
tion but whom he does not hope to interest in ‘these 
rural insipid passetimes’—Henry Fox writes that the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond have forgiven him 
for his clandestine marriage with their daughter. 
(Who can forget Walpole’s letter to Horace Mann 
on the subject of this marriage—‘His father was a 
footman; her great-grandfather a king: hine illae 
lachrymae! all the blood royal have been up in arms’.) 
—Another letter in the Supplement is from Rysbach, 


the sculptor, who is carving the pedestal for a monu- 
ment which Walpole is erecting to his mother in 
Westminster Abbey.—Kitty Clive, at Little Straw- 
berry Hill, writes ‘the charecture I am most desierous 
to act well is; a good sort of a countrey gentlewoman 
at twickenham’; and she would therefore like some 
help about planning alterations in her garden.—David 
Garrick sends a note from Hampton to ask if Mr. 
Walpole has ‘rec’d any advice of y® Duke’s beating 
y® French’.—William Pitt, at the height of his glory, 
replies to Walpole’s congratulations on the ‘lustre he 
has thrown on his country’; and two years later the 
Countess of Suffolk ‘presents her comp** to M™ Wal- 
pole’, and ‘has good reason to think Mr Pitt is out’.— 
All these are trifles, but to the student of Eighteenth 
Century matters they are beyond price. 

Of Walpole’s own letters in this volume, those writ- 
ten to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams in 1744-5 recall 
the well-known ones to George Montagu: there is the 
same vivacity, the same witty comment on the fashion- 
able life of the day. The letter to the Rev. Mark 
Noble, dated Jan. 12, 1797, must be accepted as the 
last written by Walpole, or at least the last that has 
been preserved. The famous one to Lady Ossory 
(‘Accept the resignation of your ancient servant Or- 
ford’), which has up to the present been considered 
the last, is now re-dated by the editor Jan. 9. 

It was so long ago as 1867 that a petulant reviewer 
in the Quarterly, referring to four letters of Wal- 
pole’s then recently printed for the first time, asked 
with an air of boredom, ‘When shall we have the last 
fruits off this very old tree?’ Thanks to Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s industry, fruit from the very old tree is still 
being gathered. Who would turn aside from para- 
graphs beginning— 

I saw George Selwyn sitting in his window tother day 
after dinner and stop’d to goup.... 

Now I'll tell you a bon-mot of Chesterfield’s ... . 

Harry Fox has just come in this moment..... 


I am always glad to see Voltaire’s letters; but much 
more when they procure me one from you... .. 


this last to Sir William Hamilton at Naples. 

So one reads on, watching the life of eighteenth 
century London as if one were a spectator, and listen- 
ing to the quiet, ironical voice as it talks of William 
Pitt or Vertue’s MSS., or invites an acquaintance to 
Strawberry Hill, or thanks a lady for her verses. No! 
3,424 letters are not too many. E. H. B. 





Edward Sapir is the author of the poem, ‘How you 
were more Beautiful than Dusk’, which was printed 
in our October number. Owing to an oversight, which 
we regret, his name did not appear under the title at 
the time.—Ed. THe CaNapIAn Forum. 
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THE HAPPY ISLES 
Tue Happy IsLanps, STORIES AND SKETCHES OF 
THE GEORGIAN Bay, by Marlow A. Shaw (McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. xiii, 254; $2.00). 
HAMPLAIN was the first, and the greatest, to 
e record an impression of the fringe of islands 
into which the rocky shore of the Georgian Bay 
breaks down, and there is something in their character 
which peculiarly fits them to have met the gaze of that 
new Ulysses after his voyage down the dark waters of 
the French. Despite the primitive disorder of their 
growth, they possess a classical and heroic quality that 
inspires thoughts of god-like figures poised on the rocks 
overlooking the great expanse of blue and foam-flecked 
Open, and of adventurous wanderings in frail crafts 
undertaken for no conceivable material purpose. The 
austerity and simplicity of their structure and outline 
and colour—low stretches and masses of solid granite, 
kept polished to its natural pink by rain and ice, or 
grimly stained by lichens, and crowned by the black 
and twisted pines of the coast—account for some of the 
effect. But in addition they hold a charm which can- 
not be analyzed—a spell as of some strange never-never 
land of imagination, a fairyland where all romance is 
stern and austere. That is the general effect ; but in the 
cracks and hollows and shelters of the rock are the most 
fragile of blossoms and delicate trails of creeping plants 
that Queen Mab herself might wear for a garland. 

For scores of miles, with its intricate maze of reef- 
locked lagoons and narrow channels, this strange 
archipelago stretches between the low iron coast and the 
dazzling Open. It has been painted with success, but 
the portrayal of its moods has only been begun. The 
written descriptions of it are few and at the best inade- 
quate. This latest attempt by Mr. Shaw is no excep- 
tion; in relation to the subject his book is a failure. 
But that is not to say that it is not worth reading. He 
has the right stuff for a camper and for a man of the 
Bay—joy in the country, skill and courage in a canoe, 
a taste for adventure, and the rare grace of being able 
to laugh at himself and admit his fears without shame. 
He would be a stout fellow on a canoe trip and a cheery 
one in camp. His description of his lonely paddle 
round Moose Point at night and on the swell following 
a blow, gives him a right to rank as a Damn Fool or 
an Adventurer, according to the point of view, and cer- 
tainly as a Canoeman, First Class. So do other in- 
cidents in the book, and at this time, when most city 
men are back from rock and portage, riverway and 
lake, with the smell of the campfire and the spruce (or 
pine, or cedar) bed still in their noses, they will find a 
good deal to interest them in The Happy Islands. 
The illustrations by Mr. Thoreau MacDonald add 
greatly to the pleasure of the book. 

But a Homer or a Hudson of the Bay has still to be 
found, and even the discovery of a Gilbert White would 
be a very great event. 





THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER 

THE Macniricent IpLer, by Cameron Rogers 
(Gundy ; pp. 312; $2.50). 

HIS book announces itself as ‘The Story of Walt 

Whitman’, and possesses a title that might well 
be the envy of Gilbert Parker. Its author is at 
present at work on another biography, that of Robert 
Ingersoll, and therein lies perhaps the clue to the 
weakness of his story of Whitman. It is the negative 
aspects of Whitman’s genius that he seems to find 
more interesting, his indolence rather than his tre- 
mendous force, his critical rather than his construc- 
tive powers and achievements. There is little of the 
spiritual value of Whitman revealed, except in his 
work as a tender of the wounded in the Washington 
hospitals, and in a way in the wide sympathy of his 
casual associations. One cannot help feeling that a 
great part of Whitman’s real significance has escaped 
his present biographer, or has been, at any rate, left 
out of the scope of his treatment of his subject. 

The eugenic inevitability of Walt Whitman is 
forced on the reader rather unskilfully. One can- 
not quite rid oneself of the difficulties that beset the 
bewildered onlooker who sees what looks like a 
reversal of natural chronology. It must be fancy, 
but the opening pages of the book convey the im- 
pression that one is beholding the begetting of Walt’s 
grandparents by Walt himself. Now the creation of 
the ancestors of a genius in the image of that genius 
must be done with great skill and as much invisibility 
as possible, lest the very demonstration of the law 
of cause and effect should take on the appearance of 
an exceedingly monstrous miracle. 

But, after all, the book is well written, by a writer 
who has great facility in making books, and who has 
a genuine love of his subject without any mystical 
hero-worship to inspire him or to lead him into ex- 
travagances. There is no attempt at an appraisal of 
the work of the man; there is only his story. And 
this must be reckoned unto Mr. Rogers for great 
righteousness. 


THE MAGNIFICENT HUSTLER 
Tue Lire or Benito Mussotin1, by Margherita 
G. Sarfatti, translated by Frederic Whyte (Nelson; 
pp. 352; $4.50). 
yp soL nu himself writes a preface for this 
Life in which he says with characteristic frank- 
ness: ‘In this book my life is to be found recorded— 
at least, such part of it as can be made known, for every 
man has secrets and shady nooks that are not to be ex- 
plored’. In this qualification is to be found the explan- 
ation of the feeling of dissatisfaction with which the 
reader puts the book down. For although it is a big 
book that we have here, and an interesting one, a good 
deal is left unsaid and unexplained. Signora Sarfatti 
is not only an old friend of Mussolini’s, she was for 
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years his colleague and shared in his journalistic and 
political activities; yet some of those parts of his life 
on which outsiders most desire information are the 
very ones that are left most cloudy. Still, the appre- 
ciation of the man’s character that comes with the 
digestion of his Life is so complete that it helps us 
to bridge the gaps in his story. 

Those who are looking for light on the Matteotti 
murder will not find it here. That affair definitely be- 
longs to one of those shady nooks which Signora Sar- 
fatti does not pretend to explore. On the other hand 
the reader will learn why Mussolini went to gaol in 
Switzerland, in Austria, and in his native country; he 
will learn why Mussolini became a laughing-stock after 
the elections of 1919, and why he triumphed in those 
of 1921. In a larger way he will understand Mus- 
solini’s quick change from absolute neutralist to inter- 
ventionist in the war, and the more surprising meta- 
morphosis from Socialist to Fascist that followed it. 

The life of a man who takes as his motto ‘Live 
Dangerously!’ is bound to be interesting: when that 
man has the strength to forge his nation into a hierarchy 
culminating in a pin point, and to make himself that 
pin point, the life of his country becomes more inter- 
esting, for as a natural consequence it begins to live 
dangerously too. Since the limelight follows Italy’s 


every move on the world’s stage to-day, the Life of 
Mussolini is a good book for us to read between the 


acts. 
AN OLD FRIEND 
A CANADIAN MANOR AND ITS SEIGNEURS; by G. M. 
Wrong (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 296; 7/6). 
VERY student cf Canadian history has long been 
familiar with Professor Wrong’s Canadian 
Manor and its Seigneurs in which, with scholarship 
and charm, is told the story of the Nairnes of Murray 
Bay. The book has been out of print for a consid- 
erable time, and it is with pleasure that we welcome a 
new edition. We welcome it not merely as one of 
the soundest and most readable of histories in which 
the difficulties of local historical writing are success- 
fully overcome through the use of generous back- 
ground, but also as an occasion for newer and perhaps 
less studious Canadians to become acquainted with 
a work which has endeared itself to an older genera- 
tion. Without making any invidious comparisons, we 
believe that this is Professor Wrong’s most personal 
and therefore most valuable book. We place it on 
our shelves beside the publications of the Champlain 
Society with which his name will always be gratefully 
and most honourably connected. Of the Canadian 
Manor and its Seigneurs we can say, with a few other 
books in Canadian history: ‘pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur.’ 
The book is beautifully printed and the format is 
excellent. We congratulate The Macmillan Company 
on the appearance of a delightful reprint. 


PLATO REDIVIVUS 

Piato’s AMERICAN RepuBtic, by Douglas Wood- 

ruff (Kegan Paul). 
HIS is one of the ‘To-day and To-morrow’ 
series, ‘a set of live-wire pamphlets on big sub- 
jects’. The present volume is certainly lively, and 
the United States, which is its subject, is big, so that 
it measures up to the requirements, if not quite to the 
high standard of the best of the series. It contains 
a criticism of American life and ideals (with a side- 
glance at Great Britain—to sugar it, perhaps) set 
forth as a Platonic dialogue, in which Socrates de- 
scribes to some Athenian friends his experience as 
a lecturer in the United States. There is nothing 
particularly Socratic or Platonic about it except the 
form, which is amazingly reminiscent in style of 
English translations of the Dialogues. As a criticism 
of America it is no doubt seriously meant, but there 
is no serious attempt to see American life from the 
Platonic point of view. It is what Mr. Woodruff 
thinks Plato would think of it. However, the parody 
is well maintained and gives freshness to the criticism, 
which in these days, when America is the recognized 
butt of the satirist, perhaps it needs. 

Hear Socrates on the topic of organized cheering 
at football games—not by any means the wittiest 
thing in the book, but the best parody of the Socratic 
dialectic :— 


‘But is shouting like that really the best educa- 
tion?’ asked Lysis; ‘for you will have to say a lot 
more to convince me.’ 

‘Have you not often agreed with me, Lysis, that 
it is in youth we learn most easily?’ 

‘I agree.’ 

‘And that it is good to master early those activities 
which are to fill our after-lives?’ 

‘Very often it is good.’ 

‘And if you had to describe in one sentence the 
civic life of an American, could you do it better than 
by saying he spent his life shouting in chorus praise 
or blame about things he did not understand at the 
bidding of leaders?’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘Then, can he begin too early to shout with the 
crowd ?” 

‘He cannot.’ 

‘For if he is by nature incapable of philosophy he 
must be led, and he must be brought up to expect to 
feel to order without asking what it is about which 
he is enthusiastic, and without expecting to under- 
stand the details of the struggles his leaders are con- 
ducting.’ 

‘I agree.’ 

It is all very good fun, and, being so, and at the 
same time shrewd and sharp, it may be more success- 
ful in provoking thought or, perhaps in this connec- 
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tion it would be more accurate to say, disturbing com- 
placency, than a more truly Platonic book. At least 
it can be recommended to tickle the Canadian who 
likes to laugh at his neighbour and the American who 
is willing to laugh at himself. 


FICTION 

THE CONNOISSEUR AND OTHER StToriEs, by Walter 

de la Mare (Collins; pp. 358; $2.00). 
VOLUME of fantastically beautiful and strange 
tales which are in the main less eerie, less ephem- 
eral, than those contained in Mr. de la Mare’s last 
collection, The Riddle. The wide-eyed children, the 
‘fey’ spinsters, the enchanted gardens have given place 
to characters of surprising warmth and vigour, to 
streets and taverns of comfortable solidity. Only in 
‘The Connoisseur’ and ‘All Hallows’ do the half-lights 
and shadows of other worlds predominate. ‘The Nap’ 
and ‘Pretty Poll’ are extraordinarily good examples oi 
the newer vein. Not that Mr. de la Mare’s treatment of 
his material in these latter stories is essentially differ- 
ent. To be commonplace or obvious, to make reason- 
able comments on the ways of ordinary men, would be 
utterly foreign to his temperament. No matter how 
casual the opening, an atmosphere of mystery and 
romance gradually arises. The plot moves forward, 
balancing on tenuous hints and suggestions. Words of 
rare beauty, exquisite phrases, rhythmical cadences 


charm the senses. Such mastery of the art of story 
telling and such perfect technique are rarely found. 
One follows absorbed to the end. 


SounpinG Brass, by Ethel Mannin (Irwin and 
Gordon; pp. 340; $2.00). 
BOOK which, like its hero, proceeds from start 
to finish with little variation of light and shade, 
and yet which manages to hold attention and win 
approval. Like its hero, too, it is hard, almost callous 
in its reaction to life, sentimental occasionally, but 
never finely sensitive. Unlike its hero it is always crit- 
ical and detached. When we have finished it, we have 
gained a fine external knowledge of the life of a dia- 
bolically successful advertising agent, we understand 
his complete absorption in the art of achieving wealth 
and power, and the complete submergence in such a 
man of all the finer human qualities. Somewhat un- 
pleasant, though, is the discovery that the author does 
not expect us to have any emotional reaction to her 
story. We neither laugh nor do we care, but we are 
interested in the brazen life of the mammon-worship- 
per, and curious as we read to see how easily, aided 
by his creator the novelist, he can bend all the issues 
of life to his one unswerving purpose. As a study of 
the consistent pursuit of a single end the book is able 
and original, and Miss Mannin knows her subject and 
writes throughout with power and conviction. 








THE TIME FOR READING HAS COME 


These are books that will add the spice of romance to the homely comforts of a glowing fire and an easy 
chair—books crammed with adventure—books bubbling with fun—and books that bring the quiet sat- 


isfaction of new thoughts. 


Homilies and Recreations John Buchan 


Mr. Buchan’s papers cover a large range of subjects. There 
are purely literary essays, constitutional studies, military papers 
such as that on ‘“‘The Great Captains’, historical essays and a 
discourse on -style in journalism. Popular form and oS 50 


Studies Green and Grey Sir Henry Newbolt 


The “Greener Studies’? date from twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. The “Grey’’ period covers the last five years and includes 
studies in Robin Hood legend in Literature, and in Pastoral Poetry 
from Theocritus and Virgil to Spenser, Pope and Robert Bridges, 
with two forecasts; one of the deeper possibilities of English 
Poetry and the other of the future of the English language... .$2.50 


Travels in Arabia Deserta By Charles Doughty 


rye ant did perfectly what no other man could have done at 
all; he carved an enduring image of a simple Semitic people —— 
hate was more real to him than an European’s love. Within those 
amazing pages is a universe, simple, primeval. ‘Arabia Deserta’ 
has the actuality of Homer.’’-—Times Literary Supplement. 

This new and cheaper edition of Doughty’s masterpiece is 
printed on thin paper and contains the original maps, plans 
and illustrations of the first edition, as well as the introductions 
by Colonel T, E. Laurence $10.00 

The only complete edition now in print. 


Saviours of Society By Stephen McKenna 


Political leaders have heard with anger and trepidation the 
grim assertion of Ambrose Sheridan. His following, however, is 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Limited. “rire. 


too great for him to be ‘“‘bundled into obscurity’. He is appointed 
to head a Royal Commission on Unemployment and leaves Wisco 
tigate conditions in the various parts of the Empire. 

Now the reader meets the timid, faded woman who is the great 
man’s wife, and at the same time he responds to the inteianet 
enthusiasm of Auriol Otway $2.00 

“A brilliant narrative, the most sa entertaining political novel that has been 
written in decades.” - 


The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion By Cleone Knox 


“No modern girl will ever write a diary like this. It breathes 
the very spirit of the witty, robust, patriotic, wicked, hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing eighteenth century.”—and just six months after a 
noted reviewer had written this came the surprising revelation 
that Magdalen King-Hall, a very modern Irish girl of nineteen 
was its author $2. 06 


South Sea Gold Charles Rodda 


A stirring romance of the South Seas which tells of a quest 
for hidden treasure—a quest against time, for it is a race betw 


The War Maker 


Its hero is employed by an international financier to-smuggle 
arms to the Riffs, and out of an exaggera sense of honour 
remains true to his master. How the tangle is unloosed is explain- 
ed in the narrative. In addition to the intrigue and hairbreadth 
adventures the book contains a love si $2.00 
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the little theatre movement, are ready to throw up 

their hands and talk of failure at the least sign 
of discouragement. All the arts in any community 
enjoy an ebb and flow of success. Why should the 
non-professional drama be exempt? Last season To- 
ronto had two well-equipped little theatres. At Hart 
House fifteen productions were made during the win- 
ter, and the patrons of the New Theatre saw nine. 
This season the New Theatre is closed, and the plans 
at Hart House call for only eight offerings. That 
shrinkage might be taken to mean that the peak of 
interest in the amateur movement in Toronto has been 
passed. Then again, and much more truly I think, 
it may be interpreted to mean that there was an undue 
inflation in the non-professional activities a year ago, 
and that we have now returned to sanity. 

It must be remembered that an experiment was 
tried at the Hart House Theatre a year ago. The 
Syndics wanted to find out if there would be ample 
support for what amounted, virtually, to an amateur 
stock company, doing a certain number of plays that 
belonged in character to the commercial theatre. Occa- 
sionally the offerings were gaudy, and on one occasion 
it was purely spectacular; but the season, on the whole, 
tell below the Hart House standard. It was wisdom, 
not weakness, that caused the Syndics to return to 
the first policy of the playhouse. They are using 
fewer and on the whole better plays for 1926-27, and 
they will give Mr. Sinclair, the professional director, 
a fairer chance to show his quality. 

Undoubtedly, there were too many costly produc- 
tions last season for all of them to receive profitable 
support. Still, everybody will regret that the New 
Theatre did not carry on for a second season. It 
will be remembered as a flaming artistic success, if 
only for the production of The Cherry Orchard. Its 
closing meant the loss to Canada of Bertram Forsyth, 
who has exerted, during the past five years, a splendid 
influence upon the development of the little theatre 
movement in Toronto. He combined in a rare degree 
sincerity, the ability to teach acting, sympathy with the 
amateur movement, and an understanding of its 
aspirations. When the history of the non-professional 
theatre in the Dominion comes to be written, Bertram 
Forsyth will have to receive much credit for the influ- 
ence exerted by him at a critical moment. When it 
became known in the American commercial theatre 
that his services were available, he was immediately 
engaged to make a production in New York, where 
he has recently staged The Humble, a dramatization 


|: is strange how many people, even friends of 


of Dostoievsky’s novel Crime and Punishment. It is 
the drama that Laurence Irving made from the story, 
and it was included in the repertoire that Sir Henry 
Irving’s son brought to Canada early in 1914. At 
that time it was called The Unwritten Law, but the 
phrase has a different significance on this continent 
from that which Irving gave it in his drama. 

While the most costly end of the little theatre 
activities in Toronto, the end where professional 
directors are employed, is working along more limited 
lines, the amateurs are, on the whole, much busier 
than they were last season. That is the real test of 
health. Two small groups have already announced 
elaborate plans. The Dickens Fellowship intends to do 
more acting than ever. Although neither of them gets 
the credit, the Dickens Fellowship and the Arts and 
Letters Club were the parents of the little theatre in 
Toronto. In the Dickens Fellowship, the first of the 
good amateur actors were developed, and in the Arts 
and Letters Club, the aspirations for art productions 
first took form. Another group in a remote Eastern 
suburb, the St. Aidan’s Players, has undertaken to do 
a play a month, and among those listed are Israel 
Zangwill’s Too Much Money, A. A. Milne’s The 
Lucky One, and Sir James Barrie’s The Admirable 
Crichton. Altogether, the non-professionals look 
stronger than ever before. 

In every city where the community theatre gets a 
footing, there ought to be a central body, which, in 
spite of ups and downs, will keep the flag of the move- 
ment flying. It should set a standard and give leader- 
ship, but if the idea catches the imaginations of the 
local drama lovers, other clubs and organizations 
are bound to come into existence. Little groups will 
experiment in a small way, and stronger groups will 
attempt more ambitious productions. The situation 
in Toronto does not call for apology or mourning. I 
think it can be said without fear of contradiction 
that there never was so much interest in amateur act- 
ing in the city as at the present time. And that is 
something to rejoice about, for in that way, alone, 
lies any hope of a native Canadian drama, at least in 
our time. FRED JACOB. 
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| Bringing new facts and a new point of view, the 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED=====Ss="= 
The Prince’s Love Affair | 

By A.H.BENNETT - - - - - - += = = = = $2.00 | 
The hero is a gentleman who resembles the Prince of Wales (later George IV.), and | 

| 


out of the likeness of the two grow exciting complications. The blend of deft character 
study with duels, fights in the dark, court intrigues and adventures with smugglers 


makes a thrilling romance. 


The Young Voltaire Nineteen Modern Essays 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. Ill. - $3.00 By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD - - = $1.75 | 


d ti i Voltaire’s exile to Eng- This collection of essays by modern writers con- 
1 bay on ° Sogn fy hm nw f okay an tains examples of the best work of writers like H. G. 
and at We age 0 * oe oo Ss , Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Hilaire 
Belloc, G. Macaulay Trevelyan, Max Beerbohm, W. 


R. Inge, and many others. 





author gives the English visit a wholly fresh value. 
Bison of Clay | 

By MAX BEGOUEN - - - - = = = = = = = §2,00 | 

i 


A vivid romance of 25,000 years ago. In 1912 the author penetrated certain caves 
and here discovered fossils, relics and drawings which helped to change the modern 
scientific idea of the Magdelenians. Mr. Begouen writes with the swift lucidity and 
imagination of the French narrator. Altogether an interesting and thrilling story. 
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A Most Important Book 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE GREATER PHILOSOPHERS 
BY 


Will Durant, Ph.D. 
586 Pages, 21 Illustrations, $5.00 


This outstanding book of the year is not intended to be a complete history of philosophy. 
It aims rather to give us a grasp of speculative thought by centreing the story around cer- 
tain dominant personalities. | Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, Voltaire, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nietsche, Bergson, Croce, Bertrand Russell, Santayana, William 
James, Dewey—these are made to live anew, and their essential thought is ‘presented with 
a persuasive clarity rarely equalled’. “There is a pleasure’, says the author, ‘in philosophy 
and a lure even in the mirages of metaphysics’, and in this ‘brilliant piece of exposition, so 
swiftly moving and so exciting, he has given us what philosophers who know say is a first- 
rate summary of the various schools of thought, and laymen say is first-rate reading’. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
BY G. E. JACKSON 


of the veteran London Socialist, George Lansbury, 

there was recently printed an article on Canada 
from which the following is taken. Obviously in- 
tended for the British workman, it is also worth care- 
ful perusal by the Canadian reader. We may take 
it for granted that it is symptomatic of a kind of 
criticism to which Canada has been much exposed of 
late years. What shall we do to meet it? Says the 
writer :— 


|: Lansbury’s Labour Weekly, the ‘personal organ’ 


Canada is, for most, ‘a six months’ country. That is, 
work commences in the spring and stops again at ‘freeze 
up’ in the autumn. 

Supposing a young man, picking the best possible 
time to arrive, came in the spring, he would in all proba- 
bility obtain employment on a farm at about 20 dollars 
per month, or with the railway in a steel or section gang, 
tamping up and replacing ‘ties’ (sleepers), and in a gen- 
eral looking after the line, for the paltry sum of 20 cents 
(10d.) per hour. A few lucky ones, usually the immigrants 
who have been out some time, strike jobs erecting eleva- 
tors, road making, or bridge building, at a slightly higher 
rate of pay. 

The cost of the necessities of life are considerably 
more than in England, so that, when worn-out working 
clothes are replaced, food and cigarettes paid for, there 
are no savings for the approaching winter, with the re- 
sult that in ‘the fall’ there is a general rush to the harvest 
fields. Those who can pay accept the railroads’ reduced 
excursion rates, The hundreds who cannot, ‘bum their 
way West’ begging food and stealing rides on passing 
goods trains, to reach the harvest fields and earn a ‘win- 
ter stake’ (money for the winter). 

Wages in the harvest field are high, ranging from 3 to 
5 dollars (about 12s. 6d. to £1) per day, according to the 
crop and the lack or abundance of labour in a district. 

This job, lasting on an average six weeks, is the 
‘working stiff’s’ only chance to earn and save big money, 
but only those of perfect physique need go harvesting, 
as the hours are from sun-up to sun-down, and the work 
laborious in the extreme. 

NO BRITISHERS NEEDED. The harvest garnered 
and outside work at a standstill, the young Britishers 
flock back to the towns to live in cheap rooming houses, 
and dine in inexpensive Chinese cafes, except the newly- 
arrived and the sanguine, who live more respectably, hop- 
ing to obtain work before their money gives out. 

At this time, October and early November, the quali- 
fied farm hand can get work through the Labour Bureau 
at a small rate of pay. Even the inexperienced can some- 
times get a job on a farm for the winter months, if he is 
willing to work for nothing beyond his ‘keep’. 

Pamphlets state that work is available in the lumber 
camps. Yes, but the Britisher is invariably turned down, 
the lumber employment agents requiring only experienced 
bushmen of foreign nationality, those being more docile 
and amenable to this class of work than the Englishman. 

Before Christmas, jobs, even of the above description, 
have been filled, and hundreds of young men walk the 
streets, begging pedestrians for ‘the price of a cup of 
coffee’, 

The authorities, used to this kind of thing, shut their 
eyes and do as little as possible, leaving the workless to 
exist till spring as best they can. 

To attempt to sleep out means freezing to death, 
while to walk the streets means imprisonment. Many of 
the unfortunates, who can still present a respectable ap- 
pearance, spend the night sitting in such cafes as are 
open, and leave at dawn for the railway station’s waiting 
room. Others, as a last resource, apply at the police sta- 
tion for shelter. Down in the cellars, the cells being gen- 
erally reserved for prisoners, they are packed till the 
place will hold no more. Late-comers are then refused 


admittance. Some rest on wooden benches (they come 
early to get them), while others, once decent British boys, 
lie on newspapers spread on concrete floors, chattering 
with cold in the dead of a Canadian winter. 

This is a serious indictment, and the first instinct 
of the Canadian reader is to mail it to the Minister 
of Immigration with a suggestion that it be given an 
official answer. Second thoughts, however, do not 
support this. 

These are not the facts, it is true: but they are the 
facts as seen through the eyes of one immigrant. The 
story carries the hall-mark of experience. If these 
things did not happen in this way to the writer of the 
description, they have, as we know, happened to 
numbers of British boys who came to Canada. We 
need not accept all the facts in detail. Wages on rail- 
way construction work are usually higher than those 
here mentioned. It is not true that employers in the 
lumber camps refuse as a class to take Englishmen 
in their employ. But as things are now, the lot of an 
immigrant, if he has no friends here to guide him, 
may well involve distressing hardships and humilia- 
tion. Every dissatisfied immigrant is a handicap to 
Canada. His experience, as it passes from mouth to 
mouth, only serves to loosen the ties that bind us to 
the Mother Country. 

Because its task is to prevent these hardships and 
heart-burnings, the Department of Immigration is one 
of the most important of all the departments of gov- 
ernment. In a popular and not an official sense, it is 
the Department of Imperial Relations. Not till our 
immigrants have been safeguarded against all unde- 
served misfortune, can it be said to have completed 
its task. Mr. Forke, himself an old countryman, has 
a great work lying to his hand. 
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Trinity College School 


residential School — no day ys. 

Offers your boys a ‘‘Life’” more 2 just a “Bohool 

Over 100 acres “of ground. ed. “4 years. 
Term opens on September oth and 10th 

Write for prospectus. 
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*Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

? Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub- 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Tex- 
tile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; 
Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; 
City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett 
Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

*Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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Agents Wanted for 
The Canadian Forum 


A liberal commission is paid on every 
new subscription secured, and the work can 
be done in spare time. We do not claim 
that our subscription representatives can live 
the year round on their commissions, since 
THE CANADIAN FORUM does not appeal 
to everybody; but it does appeal to a 
minority in every class and every part of the 
country, and canvassers who have had the 
good sense to concentrate on the more intel- 
ligent members of their community have 
made as much as $5.00 a day in their spare 
time. 

Those wishing to take up this work should 
apply in writing to the Business Manager, 
THE CANADIAN FORUM, 152 St. George 
Street, Toronto 5. 


E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 








Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 


Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
‘ { 


residential and shopping districts of 

the city. 
LUNCHEON - - 
TEA - - - - 
DINNER - - 


12.00 to 2.00 
2.00 to 5.06 
5.30 to 7.00 








just across the street from the Uni- 
Swiss Steam Laundry 


versity, and half way between the 
Established 1886 
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Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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CANADIAN HOUSES OF ROMANCE. 
By Katherine Hale- - - - - - $3.00 


These studies, which are as varied in mood as the houses 
described, recall vividly the romance of our forgotten past. oO 
book which in any way approaches this one in its subject matter 
has been done before in nada. Picturesque drawings and an 
artistic format contribute to the attractiveness of the book. 


PATRIOTISM IS NO EXCUSE FOR READING WORTHLESS BOOKS 
THESE CANADIAN BOOKS ARE GOOD BOOKS 





CANADIAN FOOTPRINTS. : 
By M.O.Hammond - - - - - $3,007 


Travel, history, geography, and literature, are combined in this | 
description of ‘‘Foregrounds and Backgrounds” of :Canadian ‘his-— 
toric places. Mr. Hammond’s book is one which provides an in- | 
formative, as well as an entertaining bit of reading. : 





THE DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. Price, $12.50 


This work fills a long-felt want for a definite Dictionary of Canadian Biography. 
Canadian notables who are dead, it forms the most complete and, hence, the most valuable available reference work of its kind. 


Confining itself to biographical sketches of 








CANADIAN PLAYS FROM HART HOUSE 
THEATRE. Edited by Vincent Massey. 
Volume I. . ee a ee 


This volume, which, is the first of a series, includes plays of 
Canadian authorship done at Hart House Theatre from 1919 to 
1925, and contains some of the most significant work which has 
been done in the field of Canadian drama. With the exception of 
two plays by Merrill Denison, none of the plays included have 
previously been available in published form. 


APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. 
By Lionel Stevenson - - - - - $2.00 


Well, what is there above and below, and about and _ beyond 
this phrase, ‘‘Canadian Literature’? Here is sound stuff. Here 


is a diagnosis of what is worth while and what is not worth while 
in Canadian letters, and, for once, a reliable diagnosis. 


THE MACMILLANS IN CANADA PUBLISH ONLY THE GOOD CANADIAN BOOKS 


“Jie MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA‘ _ 
St. Martin's House 








EARLY DAYS IN UPPER CANADA. The Letters 
of John Langton. Edited by W. A. Langton $4.50 @ 


The narrative contained in these letters is a fairly continuous @ 
account of settling, farming, lumbering, public accounts and the 
building of the University of Toronto. It is vividly told in pages 7 
that make good reading, not only for their historic interest, but 
for their sane and good-humoured way of regarding things. 


AESOP IN VERSE. By J. E. Wetherell. 3 
With illustrations by E. L. Thomson -  $2.007 
This is the first time that. the celebrated fables have ever been 4 


done into English verse, and Mr. Wetherell has splendidly caught 
the quaint moralizing spirit of the originals. 
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English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. Salzman $2.50 

The chapter headings of this delightful book include Country Life, 
Town Life, Home Life, The Church and Religion, Literature, Art and 
Science, Education, Law and Order, Women, : Wayfaring, etc. It is 
written for the general reader and not for the specialist in mediaeval 
sources.. The illustrations are particularly noteworthy, for they form 
as fine a collection of graphic commentaries on the Middle Ages in 
England as has ever been brought together. 


English Men and Manners in the XVIIIth Century. 
An Illustrated Narrative, by A. S. Turberville $3.00 


Here is another delightful book for the general reader. A few of 
the chapter headings will convince you of its attractiveness: The 
Social Scene; Whigs and Tories in Queen Anne’s Day; alpole and 
the Opposition; The Divines; Grub Street; The Artists; Drama, Stage 
and Music; The Soldiers; The Admirals; etc. The author’s biograph- 
ical method produces a very vivid picture of the XVIIIth century, a 
picture considerably enhanced by the three hundred illustrations, 
which, incidentally, show once more why Oxford illustrations are now 
world famous. 

$1.50 


Keats. By H.W. Garrod - - - - - 


“No critic has ever packed more valuable criticism of Keats into 
so little room.”—From The British Weekly. 


About Shakespeare and His Plays. 
By G. F. Bradby e bededimin+ os» 75 cents 


‘This is a golden little book. It throws new light on a well-worn 
subject. It is remarkable for its sane outlook, its original thought, 
and its penetrative criticism.”—From The Irish Statesman. 


The American Civil War. By David Knowles - $2.25 

An account of the causes, characteristics, personalities and con- 
sequences of the war between the Northern and Southern-States of 
America in the years 1861-5. It is not a school 


Longer Modern Verse. Selected with an Introductio 
by Edward A. Parker. Probably - - $1.0 


The contents include: .Rivers, by J..C. uire; Wi 
Harold Monro; Lob, by Edward Thomas; The Fo poe ae ra 2 
ay K. Cheeses Sane. by Allred Noyes; The Machine, by Wilfri 
son; e carage, rantchester, by Rupert z 
Inscription, by Thomas Hardy; etc. 7 ee 


The Modern State. By R. M. Maclver, Professor 


Political Economy in the University of Toronto $6.2! 

“Professor MaclIver has written an able, learned, and eloquen 
book. By an interesting combination of history and analysis, he h 
sought to show at once how the modern state has come to be, 
what in fact it is..""—Harold J. Laski, in The Nation and Athenae 

“Professor MacIver draws on many sources; but his book is h 
own—a really important contribution to a theme which, th 
ages of history, has shown its power to shake—and to shape 
world.’’—From The New Statesman. 


The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
By M. Rostovtzeff - - - - - - 


e 
peje)? 


$13.5 


This book gives, for the first time in a single volume, the y 
trend of social and economic conditions from Augustus to Constant: ig 
It has already been recognized, by scholars as the most important cof 
tribution to the history of the Roman Empire since Mommsen. Wii 


sixty plates. j 
The Writers of Greece. By Gilbert Norwood, Professa 
of Latin in the University of Toronto - 75 cen 


Contents: Introductory Outline; Homer; Sappho; Pindar; Aeschyl , 
Sophocles; Euripides; Aristophanes; Plato; e; odotul 
Thucydides; Xceuopnon; Demosthenes Theocritus; ‘Bibliography; Ind 
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